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THE MUSICAL COURIER 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

The representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio and Lyric 
Stage. 

Winter Kesidence: 408 South isth Street, Phila- 
Summer Residence: Dresden, Germany. 
Hardman Hall, 138 Fitth Avenue, 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music. 
Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street. New York. 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicals, 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
ae Address: 102 East 57th Street, New York. 
FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 














Miss HORT ENSE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST anp TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT Masters IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore 


1672 Broadway New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, * 


Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





Miss AD ELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST ann TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The ag me 
672 Broadway, New Y ork. 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Voca! Instruction 


Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 
MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, ag York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 























Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX T REUMANN, 


Baritone— Cones Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 1 West 86th Street, New York. — 


EMILIO BELARL 


Professor of Singing 2 and Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, bY gts 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays an Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
ANT West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNE Y COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street, New York, 





New York. 








Singers 











Residence Studio: 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. EF. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 


instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church -- Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Addres+: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
** It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 


and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’ —Wwa. Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 


Concerts, Musicales, Church, Vocal Instruction. 
403 West 22d Street, New York. 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Famous Method forVoice Development. 
Pupils Fae nny everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons, Mondays, 2 » 4. Visitors adraitted. 
Send for prospectu: 
THE VIRA, Tio West 39th St., New York. 






























© Rapid Developinent and Complete Education of J . 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New ‘York. 


HUBERT r ARN jOL D, 

Violin Virtuose 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, New York, 
or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave , New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {3% West 59th Street, New York. 
* 1858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PAL M, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 llth Ave., near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
paces ES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
ymphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Send New York. 























New York. 








tudio: 53 East 59th Street, 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 3&th Street, New York, 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 

_ Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CEL LI, 

VOCAL INSTRUCT ION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Me. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 88th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
East 23d Street. New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory anu Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HARRIET bi. dren WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrate 
Mme. FLORENZA p’'ARONA 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 187 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 














important 











Miss G GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1. 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; 
years his pupil and assistant. 
57th Street, New York City. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. 


Recommended 
for the past two 
Address 421 West 


New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St.. New York. 





NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Direnter. 

Permanent address: 
Steinway | Hall. 109 East 14th St..New York Citv, 
ENRICO DU ZEN 

Opera line. 
Will accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated per contract. 
126 East 83d Street near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


AD. 


culture. Good 


Studio: 








International College of Music, 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 

Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 

W. F. T. Molienhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 

RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED, 

26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK, 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





2” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Voca. INSTRUCTION, 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Visteneetiiet. 
Will resume October 1 
HE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York 

























































































Now in Euro 
Address care of 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c 
142 West 120th Street, New York 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Mus 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 4 46 s Irving Pla Place, New y ork 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 





Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SKIDL. Ali 


branches of music taught by eminent teachers 
S FROEHLICH, Director. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 

Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel 
New York. Author of * The Art 
Address by mat! 29 Vesey street 





Organist and 
Trinity Parish, 
or of Breathing. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN. 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 430 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist. 
Pupi! of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 


_ 0U nion Place, E!m:ira, N. ¥ 


Miss EVA HAWKE S, 
Contralto ‘ 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. P -— 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates. &c., 
dress at residence, 142% Broadwav, or H st 
Hirschberg. 46 West 15th Street. New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert—Vo 
Studio: 49 Lexington 
HENRY PRICE, 
Bass. 
Oratorio and Concert 

Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 


ice Production. 
Avenue, New York 


New York 














Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays. _12 East 116th Street, New York 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 

Flas 


Pupi! of Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New Y« 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 


Violinist 


Address 133 West S4th Street, New York 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbev 


& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction 
Private Studio: The Florence 
100 East 18th Street, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Piano, Organ— Harmony 
New York 


Instruction 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 
Italian Method. 
123 West 39th Street, New York City 
SicGnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Pa 





CAROLINE MABEN, 

Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 

Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction. 


Hardman Aparna, 
88 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“Miss Lena aa .. is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having yy given evidence 
of her ability to do so. Inf 

“FR ANCESCO LAMPERTI.’ 
NICE, March 25, 1889 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 











TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, > 











Instruction. 


122 West 85th Street, New York City 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Boston. 


Boston. 


Paris. 


Paris. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN ©. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie f Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art, French Language. 
a ; __ 409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 


Song Recitals— Voice Culture. 
820 Boviston Street, Boston, 


CLARENCE E. HAY,  7~—> 
Teacher of Singing. 


154 Tremont Street, Room 1, _ Boston. 




















THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston, 
JoserH EmiLe DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
j Pierce Building. Copley Square, Boston. ; 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston 
Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Cencert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
911 Boylston Street, Boston. 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Capea. Harmony 


and Counterpoint, 
sd Tremont | Street, Boston, 


FRANCIS E. W OODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, %2 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
____—Pierce Building, Copley 5quare, Boston. 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 
Care MacCuy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston, 


MYRON W. WHITNEY. 


Bass - Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
162 Boviston Street, Boston. | 
MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—Italian Method, 
Purity of tone -distinct enunciation—expression 
Studio 24. 162 2 Boy iston dt., _Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, _ 
Harpist, 
, __ 1 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN’ SHAT 2UCe 
Teacher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRETH CROSs, 


Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 
Concerts —Recitals— Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRAN KLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce ‘Building, Boston. 


STEPH EN “TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 























Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 





CL ARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 


‘The Oxford, Boston 





ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani. 
3 Park Square, Boston. 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals. 
65 Hustingtoa Avenue, Boston. 





Mr. ano Mrs. RICHARD * 


BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 


Recitals, Concerts, Uratorio. Teachers ot Singing. 


209 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY 
BASSO- concer AND ORATORIO, 
AL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : on an Ave. (Mason ; Hamlin Bidg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West i4th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirraaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For Terms for Conducting ‘address St James 
Church, Madison Ave. and “ist. St., New York. 








Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER. 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE 
3 East dist Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE, 
Teacher of 
Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition, 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 

, Steinway Hall, New York. 
LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Accompanist—-Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New ¥ ork. 


HOWARD BROCKW AY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils reccived in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interp-etation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. — 


ELLA A. WHEE LER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence: 138 West 84th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS: 
“ The Commonweath,” 
East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays & Thursdays s. 


Miss L AURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 0th Street, New York City. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
1138 West Sith Street, New York. 
GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
100 West 125th Street. New York. 


Miss BIRDICE BLYE, 





136 Fifth Avenue, 
New Yerk 


Concert PIAnist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 


188 ast 16th Street, 
New York Ciry. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DiS LECTEURS EST 

PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ "RLEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED IN 1885. Bbis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coli Organ tor use of students. 
Lessons in ciaSs or separately. Oct. 1 to Aug. | 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 
Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 





coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIs1. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Paicke 
Speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
tor French Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


DELLE. SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 





MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OpgRA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete R épertoire. 
THEATRE In STUDIO. 

11>" Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


PARIS” 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


___ 62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIA LTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


London, England. 














MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thaiberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares tor Uratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mog. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 
MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 638 Rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


ENGLISH TO FRENCH. Best Literary Style 
TKANSLATION 


JEAN DUTILLEUL ( (d’Avalon), 


State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 
Manuscripts, Books, Papers. 


Soe Rue Montesquieu, ASNIERES, FRANCE. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(LESIREE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de VOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 
Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 
Method Viardot-Garcia. 
385 RUB DE BERRI, PARIS. — 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the yearround. Nota stopping 
piace, but a Home, Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light 





























8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF 


‘96 and ‘97. 


Students can enter atanytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 2, 1897. 


- - - OUR SPEOIALTIES: ... 


Piano Technic, 
Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 





Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. 

Advanced Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance. 


Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
Schoo! literature can be had by applying to the Director, 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West igth Street, New York. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N.Y. 

This Conservatoire 1s the only one in America conducted on 
the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 

The language spoken will be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 

Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates, 

One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupilstaken. For terms, &c., address 


Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Piains, N. Y. 





Steinway Pianos used in this institution, 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Principal—Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, a Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 i4s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the decretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C, 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, 8. W., London. 
Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 

Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 

1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and ~tammerers, 
18 EAKL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 


of Pianoforte Playin 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 











For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
a Elgin Avenue, I London, w. 


M. PANZ: ANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Semneigten Place, Ear!’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


The Monthly Journal! 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians ef 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
The best monte of advertising everything connected with 


music in Englan ~| and Scotland) Specimen 
terms wi ie te. "LoNBON. w to the Sociesy's 1 
W.. EN@LAN 


“CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Su 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Kall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 











Apply for Catalogues, 
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"salt Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


exterior finish and 


represent both in 


quality of tone the highest exceilence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the_ critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 











CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VoucaL Stupio, 





Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS, 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
OratToRio—CoNnceRT—SoncG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball! Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRI(LIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, ( hicago 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 











84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


ESTABLISHECO 1&67, 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Dr. F, ZIEGFELD, President. 

DR. FP. ZIEGFELD, ) 
Louts FALK, | 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, J) 

Catalogue giving full information mailed free 

upon application. 


4 Musical Directors. 
| 
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THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST, 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, It. 
SIXTEENTH YEAR, ; Bh 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





MapaME DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1. 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico. 
Milan. Italy. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘“*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
- “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
- “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 


First and oldest exponent of Madame CaAp- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 

For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 


Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. ... SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Corcert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, ; Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . é > Organ 


Se vacomeomn, ..... «.« % 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


IWMAFHOGAN Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, “4 CHICAGO. 
COLOGNE-ON-T HE-RHINE. 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 18650. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR OR. FR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—ia) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 


is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, chora! singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sigit reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
statf consists of forty teachers. 

Summer Term will begin April1; next entrance examination takes place April 1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). ‘The yeariy fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks ($50) tor ail the other orchestral instruments, ana 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, Germany. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grtinberg (viol); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir; Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from I1 to 1 and 4 to 6 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 1290 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1897.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuHorouGH MusicaL EDUCATION AFTER THE METHODs oF FoREMOST 
EvuRoOpgan CONSERVATORIES. 





Prospectus gratis on demand from the 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, EKlocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
For Catalogues addres 

Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ress 


Concert or Oratorio. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRASDAN, GHRMANY,. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 7%0 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.: for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Raj poldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahiman, Music Director 
Hopner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 








Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 


Education from the beginning to the finish. 


times, beginning of April and beginning of September. 


Full courses or single branches. 


Principal admission 


Admission granted also at other times. P:o- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, 8. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. 
ORCHESTRA SCHOUL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
CHORUS SCHOOL. 


Training for the Stage 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 


ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History , 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEI», 
A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FPR 
POENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV Hol - 


LAENDER, 


On Sept. 1, 1896, 
of the Conservatory. 


WILLY NICKING (Violin’; ANTON HEKKING, (Cello), etc . ete 
: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
§@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. 
the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 


Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to1 P.m 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in-Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 
17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


(JONCERT [)IRECTION | AYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


294 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Princip~al Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princi~al Organ Deft. 
Louis Schmidt, Princifa/! Violin Department 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS. 
Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORE. 





To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment), By 
WILLIA™ S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.””— Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer : 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 8, 1896. 4 


HERE was less variety and likewise a decrease 

in the number of concerts last week as compared 

with the previous week. Still something worth reporting 
happened on each of the six evenings. 

The first concert giver is, despite the fact that he is a 
comparatively young man, already pretty well known and 
acknowledged to be one of the rising piano virtuosi. His 
name is Anton Foerster, and as I have had occasion to 
write about him several times within the last two seasons 
it will suffice if I say to-day that he seems to progress 
steadily and favorably in the path he has mapped out for 
himself. He is a brilliant, effective and dashing pianist of 
the Rosenthal school, but he is still lacking in that highest 
sort of musical intelligence and breadth which raises 
Rosenthal above the ordinary rank of mere piano virtuoso- 
dom. That Foerster is as yet no Rosenthal was plain in 
his own arrangement of some very banal Bohemian 
dances ascribed to Smetana, but of which I doubt the 
Bohemian Mozart's paternity. This hotch-potch of abso- 
lute piano tricks and musically uninteresting jugglery on 
the keyboard Rosenthal, the intellectual Strauss waltz 
pot-pourri compiler, would never have perpetrated. 

The program in full was as follows : 


Sonata in E flat, op. 31............. ions xpnreromeagnce Beethoven 
Scherzo a Capriccio (FPis-moll)...... ..... PF. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Etude (F-dur), op. 2% .... poeeseoses j 
DSTOSESS, OP. Ba ccccccccccccevccscsenss Poceosceecceesscoctes F, Chopin 
Mazurka (D-dur', op. 33 owrees cove } 
Léhmische Tanz weisen osovececes seeeeesss. Metana-Foerster 


Sonette de Petrarca, No. 104.,........ 
Valse Impromptu .... 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen (Schubert) 





Galop chromatique....... eeese . 

Among the audience in the Singakademie, which was as 
large as it was demonstrative, I noticed Prof. Martin 
Krause, from Leipsic, the teacher of Anton Foerster. 
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On Wednesday night we had the third of this season's 
Joachim Quartet evenings. Little that is new could be 
said about this, the world’s most famous chamber music 
organization and its matchless performances. Of the latter 
they gave us a classical reading of the Haydn C major 
string quartet, op. 76, and’ Beethoven's great B flat quartet, 
op. 130. 

Between these two classics the program contained a quasi 
novelty, a string trio, op. 27, No.1, in A major, by Von 
Herzogenberg. I doubt whether this work would ever 
have lived to see the honor of a performance by Joachim 
and his associates if the author were not a member of the 
Hochschule staff of teachers. It is respectable music, and 
two of the movements, an andante in D and an allegretto 
in A minor, contain even some musical material, not ex- 
actly new, but still acceptable ; but as a whole this string 
trio does not deserve the hearty applause and calls for the 
composer which it elicited. 

In the performance of this trio the vast superiority of 
Joachim over his associates became even more apparent 
than is usually the case in the quartet playing. Hausmann 
on the ‘cello barely held his own against the renowned 
leader, but Wirth was hopelessly outclassed, not to say dis- 
tanced, and his viola playing never sounded more tone 
barren and musically irresolute than in this trio of Von 
Herzogenberg. 
xa # 

The next night, Thursday, brought a composer's concert 
which interested me sufficiently to detain me at the Phil- 
harmonie from the beginning to the end of the lengthy 
program. This was made up entirely of compositions, 
vocal and instrumental, of Reinhold Becker, of Dresden, 
whose pretty opera Frauenlob had quite a success here at 
the Royal Opera, and whose one-act opera Ratbold met 
with even stronger recognition at Mayence recently, and 
will shortly be brought out in Dresden and possibly in 
Berlin. It was with the introduction and chorus of the 
sailors from this last named opera that the program 
opened, but I was not so much impressed by this. The 
orchestration is good, but the introduction is somewhat 
tame when it is listened to in the light of representing a 
sea storm, as it is described on the program. 

Five Gesaenge from Stieler’s cycle of Eliland, belong- 
ing among Becker’s earlier lyrics, gave Carl Scheideman- 
tel, of Dresden, an opportunity to display his fine powers 





of artistic delivery and his sonorous, well trained baritone 
voice. These songs were accompanied by piano and cabinet 
organ, the latter instrument being represented by one of 
the best of Mason & Hamlin’s celebrated American make 
(Berlin agency in the hands of Paul Koeppen, 235 Fried- 
richstrasse), and was effectively handled by Otto Bake. 
The combination of piano and reed organ for accompany- 
ing purposes sounded well in the big hall, Herr Scheide- 
mantel further sang two ballads with orchestra, of which 
the one, The Three Sisters, was new and very interesting, 
while the Trumpeter on the Katzbach is a stirring, well- 
known ballad. Of the two Lieder, Vom Dache (Capri song 
No. 2) and Erwartung, which Scheidemantel sang, the 
former is likewise a novelty and should find as much favor 
generally as it did with the large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence in the Philharmonie. 

These, however, were by no means the only lyrics on 
the program, which for its performance mustered a force 
of good soloists. Mrs. Luise Geller-Wolter, of Magde- 
burg, a handsome woman with a beautiful alto voice, but 
not with adequate powers of expression, sang a ballad for 
alto and orchestra entitled the Bride of the Waves. This 
is very descriptive music, with a finely orchestrated accom- 
paniment. Of Lieder for alto Mrs. Geller sang Winter- 
morgen, Noch rauschet das Meer (MS.)and Fruhlings- 
wunder, after which latter beautiful song she was encored. 

Even more successful was Frau Nicklass-Kempner, the 
soprano, about whose exceptionally artistic delivery of 
Lieder I have written on several occasions. She sang two 
groups of four songs each, of which Gottes Segen and the 
equally pleasing Gans leise were most enthusiastically re- 
demanded. 

The principal soloist of the evening, however, and the 
one who also performed the most important work on the 
program, was César Thomson, who played Becker's vio- 
lin concerto in A minor, This work I consider a very val- 
uable addition to the limited number of good modern vio- 
lin concertos, and I can safely recommend it to first-class 
violinists in the United States whoare in search of a nov- 
elty. It is, however, a very difficult work, and I believe 
that few violinists with less technical equipment than the 
great Belgian’s could do it justice. Particularly felicitous 
in invention is the slow movement in C major, and very 
brilliant is the final allegro. The composer conducted all 
his works in person, and had the gratification of being 
called by the public as many times as any of his inter- 
preters. 
se en 8 

On Friday evening I heard first at Bechstein Hall a por- 
tion of the piano recital program of Catherine Jatchinowska, 
a young Russian woman, about whom I spoke at length on 
the occasion of her début here a season or twoago. She 
does not seem to have changed materially since then, but 
still plays with a few of the good qualities and not less of 
the objectionable characteristics of an imitator of Rubin- 
stein, in whose school the handsome girl is said to have 
been educated. She has lots of temperament, even a trifle 
too much of it for the interpretation of such works as Hiin- 
del’s Harmonious Blacksmith variations and Schubert's 
little A major sonata. On the other hand, her technic is 
not sufficiently developed or sure enough in these works, 
let alone in such creations as Schumann's F sharp minor 
sonata, in which she was also lacking in rhythm. The 
pedaling is not clean, and the touch is quite powerful, but 
by no means very modu/ations faehig. 

All these qualities, however, were found united in one 
harmonious whole and developed to a high degree not only 
of more pianistic virtuosity, but to musical art perfection 
in Carlos Sobrino, our great countryman of Spanish origin, 
who gave a concert with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
orchestra in the Singakademie on the same evening. 

I had not heard Sobrino for many years, his last appear- 
ance in New York having taken place six or seven seasons 
ago, I believe. Even from that occasion he remained in my 
memory favorably as a pianist of refinement, musical in- 
stincts and a polished technic. But life’s experiences 
seem to have broadened out Carlos Sobrino, and I found in 
his interpretation of Beethoven's G major piano concerto a 
wealth of feeling anda richness of colors in touch, tone 
and dynamic shadings which delighted me, and of course 
from the technical side he left nothing to be desired in the 
execution of this the most virtuoso piano concerto of 
Beethoven's. His scales were like strings of pearls, his 
trills even and the whole performance highly polished and 
refined. 

After the Beethoven concerto came a group of unaccom- 
panied soli, consisting of Schumann's F sharp major ro- 
manza from op. 28, which was beautifully sung upon the 
piano; Scarlatti’s lively gigue, Chopin’s impromptu, op. 
36, and a piece by Tschaikowsky entitled In the Troica, in 
which the repeated ‘cracks of the whip sounded character- 
istic and were brought out with startling veracity. All 
four pieces were much applauded. 

The last third of the program was made up of Rubin- 
stein’s first piano concerto in E minor, a work which, as 
manager Wolff told me, has not been played in Berlin for 
twenty-five years or more. The only one I ever heard 
play this concerto before was Sobrino, who performed it in 
New York at his farewell concert. I cannot say that the 





work sounded fresher, for its technic is antiquated, most of 
the ideas are trite, the facture is labored and partially un- 
skillful and only in the slow movement in C major do we 
get one of those genuine gems of melody for which Rubin- 
stein was famous, but there it sounds almost better for horn 
than it does for piano. That Sobrino, in spite of these draw- 
backs, was able to interest his audience in this work and 
even to rouse them to enthusiasm with the brilliantly per- 
formed finale speaks volumes in favor of his pianism. 
After several hearty recalls and when he found that the 
audience was loath to leave the hall Sobrino yielded to the 
encore demands -by playing Rubinstein’s G major noc- 
turne., 

As usual, in order to show what impression one of our 
compatriots made upon the Berlin critics, who have now 
heard three Ameriean pianists in quick succession, I re- 
produce in translation some of the more important of the 
local criticisms 

Mr. Carlos Sobrino, an artist not known here until now, gavea 
concert at the Singakademie. He played, accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the G major concerto of Beethoven, several 


soli and the E minor concerto of Rubinstein, a composition which 
had not been heard here before. Mr. Sobrino has a fluent technic, 


much power and the necessary amount of musical ability The 
hall was well filled and the applause very enthusiastic.— Berliner 
Birsen Courter 
—— 
Mr. Sobrino, pianist, a new comer, appeared last Friday at the 
Singakademie. I heard him play the andante and rondo from Bee 


thoven'sG major concerto, Schumann's romance in F sharp and 
Gigue by Scarlatti He possessesa highly developed and sure tech- 
nic and his delivery is musical and clear Vossische Zeitung 





What Mr. Sobrino is capable of was shownin the piano concerto 
of Rubinstein, in which his brilliant technic and whim of delivery 
predominated.— Dre Post 

The Lokal Anseiger, Tageblatt, Neueste Nachrichten, Kleine 
Journa/ and other papers refer specially to his well developed and 
clear technic, elegance and accuracy, smoothness and crispness, &c 





There is no doubt but that Sobrino will become a favor- 
ite in Berlin, arrangements having already been com- 
pleted for his future appearances and for those of his wife, 
who is said to be the possessor of a fine dramatic soprano 
voice and who is at present the only pupil of Lilli Leh- 


mann. 
** * 


On Saturday night the Hollaender Quartet gave its sec- 
ond chamber music soirée in Bechstein Saal, the pretty 
hall being well filled with earnest music lovers and 
students, 

Although the leader, Prof. Gustavus Hollaender, was 
evidently suffering from indisposition, he having risen 
from a sick bed in order not to disappoint his audience, 
the Mozart B flat major string quartet was performed with 
spirit, grace and an excellent ensemble. These qualities 
were also retained in the performance of Dvordk's highly 
intersting A major piano quintet, in which Herr Albert 
Eibenschiitz played the piano part in a very musicianly 
but at moments not sufficiently discreet manner. The 
Beethoven C major string quartet from op. 59, which com- 
pleted the program, I could not stay to listen to, as I wanted 
to catch at least the tail end of another concert. 

se? 

This was the joint appearance in the Singakademie of 
two local artists, the Misses Kaete Kindermann and Eliza- 
beth Jeppe. The former lady, despite her famous name, 
is but a very mediocre alto singer, who gave the now 
hackneyed but beautiful and intense Da/z/a aria of Saint- 
Saéns with about as much feeling as if she were ordering 
a plate of ice cream or an oyster stew. 

Miss Jeppe, however, who is a teacher of piano at the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, played the Weber 
Concertstiick very pleasingly. Itis true the octaves with 
which this popular piece is peppered are not exactly the 
lady's forte, but she gave a neat and musically interesting 
reading and was vociferously applauded, after which she 
played for an encore the Chopin Berceuse. 

Xaver Scharwenka’s B flat minor piano concerto was 
also on the program, but I did not hear it, which fact I 
much regretted, as it is one of my favorites among 
modern works for piano and orchestra. 

*? 

An oratorio by a living composer is usually no joke. 
Max Zanger'’s work of that order, which was performed for 
the first time in Berlin in the Concerthaus last night, is no 
exception to this rule, and yet I cannot suppress the pun 
that I was hardly Abell to stand this Xam. That is the 
title of Zenger’s work, the text of which, by Theodor Heigel, 
is based upon a free adaptation of Byron's celebrated Mys- 
terium. 

The book and words are indeed of the most dramatic na- 
tureand would be worth setting to music by a modern com- 
poser of more blood, power and orchestral technic than are 
owned by the aged Munich composer who once upon a 
time wrote ballet music for the private performances which 
the late King Ludwig II. of Bavaria was wont to enjoy. 
It is true Kain is not a new work, but was written just 
thirty years ago, but it sounds as if it had been produced 
in the beginning instead of in the latter half of this cen- 
tury. There are attempts at freedom in writing, at striv- 
ings for dramatic effects such as in the music allotted to 
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Lucifer (in which the fiddlers are silent in the orchestral 
accompaniments), but soon the composer returns a willing 
prisoner to the fetters of the old oratorio fugal style in 
which Mendelssohn was the last one to excel, and whom 
Zenger evidently is trying to emulate. 

The arias, too, sound antediluvian, although some of 
them, Adah’s Schon Kiissen den neu belebten Hain, for 
instance, contain some lyric beauties of no mean order. 

The performance under Albert Kellermann, who con- 
ducted the society named after himself, and which made 
its first appearance in public on this occasion, was better 
meant than done. The choruses went fairly well, but the 
Meyder orchestra was weak. The soloists, too, of whom 
there were a half dozen, were mostly of a secondary class, 
with the exception, however, of Frau Kempner, who sang 
the soprano soli of Adah and the Angel of the Lord. 

The composer had journeyed from Munich to listen to 
this first Berlin reproduction of his work, which was re- 
ceived so kindly by the audience that he was enabled to 
perform on the platform after the second part of the ora- 
torio in response to enthusiastic applause. 


** * 


About the subsequent fate of his opera Wulfrin, the 
premiére of which at Cologne I described in my last week's 
budget, Reinhold L. Herman writes to me as follows: 


My Dear Mr. FLOERSHEIM : 

I think I owe it to you to tell you that after the Wulfrin 
battle on November 28, which fortunately ended in my 
‘taking the forts,” there was an ‘‘ armistice” on the second 
(Thursday) night. The curtain rose and fell several times 
after each act, but Cologne audiences are proverbially re- 
served, and Wulfrin was simply ‘ gracefully accepted.” 

On Sunday night I stepped into the theatre for an hour 
or so, for I had to take the evening train to reach the Leh- 
mann concert—and that was the third Wulfrin night. The 
first act was vociferously applauded, but, after the second 
act they rushed me up—clad as I was, I had to be dragged 
before the footlights, and that about tentimes, with such 
tremendous cheers and welcoming that I could not only 
lead out the singers in turn but couldalso take Muhldorfer 
out of the orchestra twice, and went: away to my train, 
careless about the fate of the other two acts and sure of 
the victory. 

Sunday was decisive. There was not one soul in the 
theatre I knew. It was the Jeop/e. You will appreciate 


the fact. 
To ped Hofmann, I shall amputate the Carmen motive 
and a Walkiire phrase in addition to that horrid interloper 


in the first act, which Aas died already at my hands—and 

then we will see further. I shall call on you in a day or two, 

as soon as I can breathe morefreely. Yours sincerely with 

kind regards, REINHOLD WULFRIN. 
Tuesday morning, Lutzowstr 60. 


* *# * 


Leo Stern, the English violoncellist, played before Em- 
peror William II. last night, and just rushed in to tell 
me of his roya/ success. He played pieces by Godard, 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Popper and by himself, and accom- 
panied on the piano by no less a personage than Court 
Conductor Dr. Muck, who had accepted the task by special 
invitation of the Emperor. 

The artists had dinner first and then were introduced by 
Count Eulenburg to Her Majesty, who asked Stern about 
his experiences at the English court and seemed much in- 
terested when he told herthat Princess Beatrice was a very 
fine musician and pianist and had always accompanied his 
court performances in London. Then Stern was introduced 
to the Emperor, who shook hands with him and then asked 
him how he liked playing before such a serious audience as 
that in the Leipsic Gewandhaus. Emperor William also 
inquired as to who was the maker of Stern's ’cello, and 
took it up to read the name of Stradivarius and the year 
1684 on the original label in the inside of the instrument. 
Stern then played no less than seven solo numbers and 
the Chopin E flat nocturne by special request of the Em- 
press. After all was over the Emperor addressed the 
artist once more, saying good-by and adding that he ‘‘ had 
never heard such splendid playing before.” At the door 
Count Eulenburg presented to Mr. Stern a superb dia- 
mond and ruby scarf pin surmounted by the imperial 
crown and said: ‘‘ His Majesty would like you to wear this 
in remembrance of him and your visit to our court.” 

see 


Apropos of this I want to mention that violoncellists 
seem to be in special favor with the emperor at the present 
moment, for he just decorated Heinrich Gruenfeld with the 


Order of the Red Eagle, a distinction which has been 
granted to no other living executive musician. 


**# # 


This week we shall have at the Royal Opera House our 
Berlin model performance of the Nibelungenring. Mmes. 
Gulbranson and Schumann-Heink, as well as Perron, Schel- 
per, from Leipsic, and Griining from Hamburg, are the 
Bayreuth artists who will appear ‘‘as guests” in these 
performances, which will be conducted by Weingartner. 
and will be newly mounted for the greater part. Prices 
are raised to nearly, but not quite, Bayreuth level, in 
spite of which fact the cycle is already sold out, and no 
more tickets are to be had for love or money. 


** 


A person writes to me from Wellington, New Zealand, 
under. date of October 27 as follows : 

DEAR StR—There is at the present time in this country a gentle- 
man who styles himself ‘“‘ Chevalier de Kontski, court pianist to 
the Emperor of Germany, the only living pupil of Beethoven, doctor 
of music at Koenigsberg.” He was born, I believe, in 1816, and as 
Beethoven died in 1827 he must have been taught by Beethoven at a 
very early age. I also understand that he was pianist to the Court 
of Prussia 1852-53 and further that there is no such thing in Germany 
as Mus. Doc. 

Would you be kind enough to inform me through the columns of 
the valuable paper which you represent, THE MUSICAL COURIER; 
whether the gentleman is what he professes and if I am right in my 
statements ? 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

W. W. ROWNTREE. 

The de Kontski claims as to having been a pupil of 
Beethoven are false on the face, for Beethoven was stone 
deaf ere the chevalier could have known him, and piano 
lessons therefore were out of the question. The title of 
court pianist de Kontski held from the old Emperor William 
I., in extenuation of which fact it must be borne in mind 
that William the Great was fond of awakening the Lion, 
but always had some difficulties in distinguishing between 
God Save the King and the Watch on the Rhine, though he 
must have heard both these national ‘‘ tunes” a good many 
thousands of times during his long, eventful and glorious 
reign. As to the ‘‘doctors of music” there are none in ex- 
istence in Germany, but several of the German universities 
have bestowed the doctor phil. title honoris causa upon 
great men of all kinds, musicians being among them; thus 
Brahms holds the doctor diploma bestowed upon him by a 
German university. Whether Koenigsberg thus honored 
de Kontski I don’t know, but I am inclined to doubt it, as 
the city of Kant is known to be the city der reinen Ver- 
nunft, or, as you would say in the vernacular, the city of 
common sense. 

*s* # 

Albert Soubies, my respected confrére of the Paris 
journals Le Soir and La Revue d'Art Dramatique, whose 
important work on Music and Musicians of Germany was 
editorially reviewed in THe Musica, Courter several 
months ago, sends me, with a charming note in truly French 
politeness, a copy of the second edition of his pamphlet on 
Spanish music. 

I am also in receipt of a treatise on Music and National 
Schools which J. Th. Radoux, the director of the Liége 
Conservatory, mailed to me and which pamphlet contains 
his paper read before the Belgian Academy on November 
8, 1896. 

Both essays are highly interesting as well as instructive, 
and I shall revert to them at a quieter period of the 


musical season. 
** * 


A young man named Charles Meehan,and who on the 
program of the Winter Garden styles himself ‘‘ first soprano 
solo singer of St. George’s Church, New York,” is appear- 
ing nightly at this resort. I wonder what the church 
authorities may have to say to this if they learn that the 
Winter Garden is the Koster & Bial’s of Berlin. 

** * 


Our violin expert and America’s future boss violinist, 
Arthur M. Abell, is profiting by the temporary absence of 
his teacher, Professor Halir, and the equally temporary 
presence of César Thomson by taking some technical ob- 
ject lessons of the latter virtuoso. 

2 & 

Frau Bertha Pierson, dramatic soprano of the royal 

opera, has been seriously ill, but is now out of danger and 


reported to be slowly recovering. I doubt, however, 
whether she will ever appear again at the Berlin Royal 
Opera House. 

se # 

Ethelbert Grabill, of Springfield, Miss., a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Barth, called at the Berlin office of Tue Musicar 
Courier and I got rid of the to him heretofore unknown 
chestnut of the peddler who came to the ticket office and 
asked for a railroad ticket to Springfield. ‘‘ What Spring- 
field?” shouted the man in the office ; ‘‘ New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio or Missouri?” ‘‘Oh, just give me the 
cheapest,” was the meek reply of the bewildered but sa- 
gacious peddler. Please forgive me this once. O. F. 








A Plea for Good Music. 


817 NEWHALL STREET, ! 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 21, 1896. f 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
(6 EANUT on the Train” and ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Spikky Sparrow ”’ are titles of two songs probably 
neither better nor worse than the countless number of 
equally sensational, unmusical, absolutely humorless 
songs with which this country is flooded. Possibly no 
city patronizes and contributes to this class of dime novel 
music more enthusiastically than does Milwaukee. There 
seems to be a fairy tale being told abroad, and given cre- 
dence to, that Milwaukee is an—art centre! This is noth- 
ing but a sorrowful joke, pointed with satire. I mention 
this incidentally. 

The fact that every country has contracted the song 
craze by no means excuses America for so doing, any 
more than one man’s theft justifies a community in steal- 
ing. There are always people at hand who gently rebuke 
you if you cry down the popular song; they tell you that 
the popular songs of other nations have become their folk 
songs and beautiful ballads. May the Lord have eternal 
pity on the race that inherits our popular songs as folk 
songs! 

Folk songs, the expression of a nation’s hopes, sorrows, 
triumphant war songs, tender love songs, sweet, refined or 
hearty musical pleasantry, have we these to hand down 
to perpetuate our daily life and progress? Very few 
indeed. We judge a nation by its national songs, whether 
Hungarian, Irish, Slav or Scotch, for they are so fre- 
quently the nation’s history in song. What a wonderful 
reputation we will perpetuate for blood, boodle, lust amd 
shamelessness! These songs sing in morbid, sentimental 
strains; they point a weak moral and leave the hearer 
more fascinated by the crime committed, by the treach- 
ery to the friend, the seduction, or the breach of honor in 
all ways, than warned by the moral printed in the refrain. 

Whose fault is it? Not the publishers’, surely; not the 
musicians‘ who are forced to play or sing these works, and 
not even the composers’ (poor fools!). The fault lies 
with the nice, smug (to borrow one of Philip Hale's ad- 
jectives), family people, who, totally uneducated musically, 
knowing that they desire some music, uneasy in the pres- 
ence of ‘‘ this here classical stuff,’’ instead of allowing the 
musicians to help them find what they need, guide them 
to the light, as it were, force them to play, the publishers 
to publish what they, the people, think they want, hence 
the shoals of horrible music with which we are tortured 
on all sides. The demand has an eno-mous supply, and 
still it keeps coming, worse and worse, until now the 
mirthless jumble of sounds, strung together with a marked 
rhythm, is about all our musicians dare play. 

These people are so narrow minded, or as Bill Nye 
would say, ‘‘ So sot in their ways,’’ that they call vocifer- 
ously for Her Golden Hair Was Hanging, &c., and appar- 
ently enjoy it, then when a Liszt rhapsody is played, and 
if they do not.know that it is good music, they grow 
wildly enthusiastic over it, but if the program tells 
them that it is a rhapsody tley yawn, look bored and 
won't listen to it. Just prejudice, pure and simple. 

These people, who spend hundreds of dollars annually 
for amusements, do not know, or possibly do not care, 
that they are failing in their duty to their city and coun- 
try when they positively will not patronize the well drilled 
orchestras that occasionally tour the continent, which, 
although they face sure and never delayed bankruptcy, 
strive desperately to touch the nearly ossified musical 
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intelligence of the people, and to warm it, if but fora 
moment, into a semblance of an enthusiasm or apprecia- 
tion that would encourage further effort. But when these 
musicians are bankrupted seven or eight times a year, 
when starvation stares them in the face, they cry out in 
agony, knowing well what a prostitution it is, ‘‘ Give 
them their popular music '’; then, wretched and ashamed, 
if their physique is good and their training in adversity 
sufficient, they manage to live. 

People quietly close their mouths until lines of obsti- 
nacy can almost be seen at the backs of their heads, so 
deep are they, and will not patronize anything or anyone 
who deprives them of their Say au revoir, When She Was 
Cast Aside, &c. Yet if the leaders of the various bands 
do not give their regular concerts of classical music these 
people are the first to cry out, ‘‘ Other countries have 
symphony orchestras in well established conditions; 
why haven’t we?’’ But when it comes to paying 50 


cents or $1 for tickets to these concerts, they simply | 


won't hear of it. Musicians cannot live on nothing; pub- 


lishers can’t publish good music for which there is no | 


market. 

The old pleain favor of popular songs is that the peo- 
ple want something they can whistle; a simple melody, 
easy, &c. Do they get this in the stuff they buy and ap- 
plaud? To our supreme sorrow they all find something 
to whistle, but no melody. Where will one find melodies, 
simple, rich, appealing, such as those with which the 
masters’ works are filled? The people dread the har- 
mony, forgetting that it but serves to strengthen, set off 
the melody. I am sure they would find untold solace in 
whistling the old Verdi melody, Donna é Mobile, even 
an octave too high and out of tune. 

This degraded slavery wears our musicians out; they 
become sad-hearted 
wasted on such horrible trash, to please the people. 
are a few composers left who will not sell themselves and 
their God-given talents, or cater to the insatiable, diseased 
tastes of a mob of an audience, decadent musically, and if 
the sensational songs they love are an indication of the 
tranquillity, ballast and strength of their brains, it is not 
too much to say that they must be perfect specimens of 
degenerates in other than musical directions. 

It is high time for America to wake up to the fact that 
she has become a laughing stock to the world so far as 
culture is concerned. First let the rank and file of people 
cut loose from the low tastes, patronize good plays, 


that their best abilities must be | 
There | 


operas, concerts, then insist that the people, or at least a | 


percentage of them, who play in these performances be 
American, and further, let them demand that American 
works be presented for their pleasure, censure or praise. 
Then you would have a beginning of an American art life. 
If our people would even learn to distinguish the differ- 
ences between pathos and bathos, humor and vulgarity, 
real artists and those who are a blot upon the face of the 
earth, if they would ever cease to allow themselves to be 
the receiving basin for the European failures, we might 
take heart. 

I believe that THe Musica, Courigr is about the only 
paper of importance that does not run away from a sug- 
gested reform, does not fear to assail prevailing and popu- 
lar evils, and stands up boldly in favor of our own coun- 
trymen in the world of art. 

The editor in a note below my last letter asked if ‘‘ De 
Koven was not as much of a musical ass as the Milwaukee 
musicians?’" ‘‘ Musical ass"’ is good, and it wasn’t I 
that said it, as Madame Sans-Géne says. 

By making a rigid fight for the constant profanation of 
the highest art, the dismal croakings of the popular song 
would soon be stifled; we would have a more refined, cul- 
tured, dignified atmosphere all around us, for music is a 
great power for good or evil. We have had the evil for a | 
long, long time; shall we not at length strive for and 
encourage the music which makes positively for good? 

We wish Tue Musica Courier, its editors and contribu- 
tors a very merry Christmas and happy new year; we | 
trust that your paper will continue to enjoy the prosperity | 
which it has so conspicuously merited, having espoused | 
and championed, almost totally unaided by the general 
press, the cause of American art, American artists and | 


American honor. Respectfully, 


Emity Grant von TETzeEL. 
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Art UNIVERSAL. 

The poetic of all the arts is brought under the same point of view 
in the writings of Winkelmann, and all have gained thereby. One 
comprehends better poetry by sculpture, sculpture by poetry (music 
by both), and one is led by the art of the Greeks to their philosophy 
The idealist metaphysician, whether Greek or German, has for ori- 
gin the religion of the beautiful, which the soul alone can recognize 
and know. It is a memory of heaven, our ancient country, this 
sense of the beautiful. The masterpiece of Phidias, the tragedies of 
Sophocles, the doctrine of Plato (and the music of Beethoven) unite 
in producing in us the same idea under different forms.—DE STAEL 


FRENCHMAN is never too Chauvinistic to 
look into the past. That implacable Chauvinist, 
Louis Lacombe, in his posthumcus work Philosophy and 
Music looks into Greek music interestingly enough. 
‘‘What would ancient Greece have been,”’ 
Frenchman, ‘‘ with all of her gigantic combats and her 
immense victories, without her poets, her sculptors, her 
philosophers and her musicians? An empire destroyed, 
nothing remains. But the spirit of Greece, our mother, 
survives the beautiful body which was torn in shreds by 
wars and invasions. The soiled and murdered members 


were dislocated and dispersed, the robe strewn with stars | 


was torn in atoms and the particles distributed, but the 
brigands who conquered could not extinguish the light 
already spread upon the earth. It reaches even to our 
day, across revolutions, civil wars, destruction, carnage; 
it illuminates our way to-day, shedding its light upon 
modern plastic works, literary and musical, whether by 
placing its rays or leaving its reflections."’ 

Gluck was a Greek, so was Gounod. Ulysses and 
Sapho both show it. Without doubt traces of the same 
thought are to be found in the plain chant. 
is that a people so intelligent, so instructive, so invent- 
Harmony was for them 


The surprises 


ive, did not arrive at harmony. 
a gracious succession of tones, measure the relative value 
of syllables. Not in Plato, in Aristoxenus, in Pythagoras, 
in Plutarch, nor elsewhere, can be found the slightest 
trace of what we consider harmony. The voices sang in 
unison or in octave, instruments doubled the voice; en- 
semble unison was called ‘‘ chorus.’’ They had not even 
a fixed tonality unique and invariable. They had fifteen 
‘* modes,’’ which even they themselves had difficulty in 
comprehending. 

Lydian, Zolian, Phrygian, Ionian and Dorian repre- 
sented the medium modes, For the sharp the word 
‘hyper "’ was added, and for the grave ‘‘hypo.’’ A sup- 
plemental hyper-mixo-lydian is spoken of by Euclid. 
Plato disapproved of the Lydian mode, declaring it effi- 
minate, but Beethoven makes noble use of it in one of his 
last quartets, thereby proving that it is not the means, 
but the ideas conveyed by them, that constitute value, 


and that intervals say only that which the composer makes 


them say. 


The mode Zolian was Asiatic and grave, the Phrygian | 


warlike, the Dorian, Plato's favorite, severe and majestic. 
The habit of musical speaking or singing while talking 


led directly to recitative, thence melody, or the arrange- | 


ER. 7 


asks the | 


ment of intervals according to idea; cantiques, hymns, 
pzeans and odes were born. 

It appears, too, that they had songs for all kinds of 
buriness and calling, and for the gods. The song of the 
weavers was called ailinos, of the millers epiaulic, the 
vine-gatherers epillainion, workers in wool iule; song of 
the nurses, nunnie; of the harvesters, lytierses; of lovers, 
noinion,; of naughty girls, harpallice, and the wedding 
march was epithalamium! For joy they had the datis, 
for grief the linos. 

They had 1,720 notes, the sounds of which were deter- 
mined by the position straight, slanting, vertical, horizon- 
tal, &c., as in shorthand, from which may be imagined 
the task of learning to read, two and three years being 
required for the very rudiments. 

The director in those days was called the coryphzus, 
noisily shod, who while dancing kept the rhythm by 
stamping and clapping his hands with strong accent, 
which must have sadly interfered with the pleasure of 
listening, even if it succeeded in keeping a regiment of 
singers in time. 

Who was the real inventor of music has never been 
definitely settled. Apollo, Amphion, Olympia and Mer- 
cury have each been charged with the discovery, and as 


now there were jealousies and backbitings in the culte. 
Sappho as inventor of the mixo-lydian mode was upheld 
by Aritoxenus, while Plutarch asserted that Phytocledes 
was the one to whom tat honor belonged. 

Organists, according to Mr. Lacombe, were the first to 
essay thirds. These, by their place, associated with the 
‘* note sensible ’’ near the close of the air, were the begin- 
ning of counterpoint and thus the birth of harmony. At 
first the counterpoint was crude and heavy, the resuit of 
changing the chord brusquely with every note of the 
melody; passing notes were the natural outgrowth. Next 
came successive entries, with a view, it is supposed, of 
resting the voice, whence the fugue and the perpetual 


imitation of the canon. 

The people, in whom the popular song was instinct, 
shirked rules and followed sentiment, even to the reli- 
gious domain, though as often using it for thought quite 
other tran sacred. 

Side by side with Voltaire and Rousseau came Gluck, 
the highest and most complete expression of the Greek. 
Studying in Italy with a Franciscan monk, Martini, his 
first instinctive work was Helen and Paris. He brought 
to Paris in his sixtieth year Iphigénie en Aulide, Orphée, 
Armide, Iphigénie en Tauride, Alceste, Cythére assiégé 
and Echo and Narcissus. By the grace of Lully and 
Rameau, for whose works Mazarin installed the opera in 
first-class order, these Greek echoes were properly heard. 
With the disappearance of Gluck Greek thought in music 
became decentralized, and schools centred in nations— 
the German in Germany, Italian in Italy, French in 
France. Stratonice, by Méhul; La Vestale, by Spontini, 
isolated returns falling on unsuitable ground, took no 
Berlioz in his Troyens, and Gounod in Sapho, at- 





root. 
tempted resurrections, but neither were successful as have 
been Faust and The Damnation of Faust, both of which 
are musically inferior to the bearers of Greek suggestion. 
Nevertheless in Paris to-day there are in French composi- 
It appears indeed 


tion the only traces of the Greek art. 
that Mr. Lacombe himself, moved by his immense enthu- 
siasm for the school and the subject, wrote a Sapho which 
has been played at the Ch&telet and at the Conservatoire 
concerts. 

It remains to be seen what of ancient art when Greek 
meets Greek next spring in the geniuses of Massenet and 
Calvé in the new Sapho. 


** # 


Paris. 





If one wants to trace the immense gulf between ancient 
and modern art, he has but to go up to the Odéon and 
study the representation of Aischylus’ Perseus. After a 
visit to the antique departments of the Salon, where the 
objectivity of the modern painter is demortalized, the 
view of the archzological shortcomings up by the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens is convincing of the fact that the modern 
intentions may be, cannot 


man, whatever his good 
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project his mind into the antique past. Here in France, 
which is the only remains of Greece on earth, is about the 
only place where the pains would be taken in research and 


study, and mental and physical endeavor to reconstitute | 


an impression, and with all that the effect is little short 
of the pitiable. The theatrical representation gives the 
imagination a terrible setback. 

By all odds one would much better (after being well in- 
structed on the subject) go to that queer little square room 
in the Louvre, where the miniature of the immense Persian 
Apandana is erected according to recent discoveries, and 
let the imagination make its own theatre. Let it encom- 
pass first the 9,200 square yards of surface covered by the 
superb pillared palace. Then place Atossa and Darius 
and Xerxes within, and let the immense Greek tragedy 
roll. Know the story, know how things were done, know 
the habit of the time, the local color, the way of the 
music, the dance, the chant, when they were one art, not 
a song and dance with accompaniment. Know the man- 
ner in which the dialogue, the chorus, the orchestra, the 
solos of the coryphzeus, the recitations, should take place, 
and there is no theatre equal to the mind. 
are none of the butches and jars, the incongruities, the 
wants here and superfluities there, which make illusion 
impossible. One can scarcely in this case do justice to 
the music of M. Xavier Leroux, not knowing whether lack 
of archzological details in his mind, or the force of cir- 
cumstances outside of it, have led to many untrue ele- 
ments in composition, beautiful and well formed enough 
of itself. Both he as a musician and the direction as 
artists are too capable and conscientious, and of reputa- 
tions too high, to have the idea of negligence formulated 
in regard to them. They certainly have done what they 
could in mounting the colossal work. Can it be done is 
the question. 

Is it possible for modern thought to traverse backward 
the evolutions and see what is yet behind them? Can 
imagination even do it? Who knows how far short she 
may be in her comings? Seeing, can such things be ex- 
pressed? Are there means at hand in an age when such 
means are not needed to represent antique truth even 
vaguely? Do these resurrections pay in an art sense, and 
even when done con amore? Is not the printed page bet- 
ter after all than the misleadings of material representa- 
tion, a representation that can scarcely cope with the 
picturing of modern life? And after all does it not seem 
as if this age was rendered in some way incapable of 
looking back into the Past? Other pasts have been able 
to look back upon each other. Is there not a veil dropped 
between us and all of them? Is it that there is some tre- 
mendous work ahead of us that requires the concentra- 
tion of all eyes on the Future? Is not Progress (the 
chariot of the Future) tearing the heart of art from the 
flesh of ancient things till the real artist screams aloud 
with pain of the separation? 

Everything looks that way. 


* * 


A series of five representations of Athalie will be 
given at the Odéon during December, the music to be 
under the direction of M. Ed. Colonne. Music for next 
Sunday: 

Colonne—Damnation of Faust, eighty-third and last audition. 

Lamoureux—Carnaval romain, Berlioz; Gluck, air from Paris and 
Héléne; symphonie in D minor, Franck; second tableau y 
L’Amour by d’Indy. Prelude of Parsifal, overture of Flying Dutch- 


man. 


Conservatoire--First symphony in B flat, Schumann, second 
chant élégiaque, Beethovon; third concerto, violin, Mendelssohn, 
with Sarasate, Verdi's Pater Noster and overture of Benvenuto. 
First Opera concert will comprise selections from Paris 
and Héléne, Gluck; Prologue to Mephistofele, by Bcito; 
Dances of Don Juan. This Paris et Héléne is the Gluck 
composition cited at the opening of this letter. Miss 
Suzanne Adams, of Boston, a member of the Opera com- 
pany, has been chosen to interpret the selection, with 


There there | 


two other artists of the Opera, and choruses. A sym- 
| phony by Paul Dukas will open the concert. 

| The next Philharmonic concert, under Mr. Breitner, will 
| have on the program, besides Brahms and Saint-Saéns 
| the rare Ottetto of Mendelssohn. A gifted pupil of Mme. 
| Krauss will sing Schumann and Mozart. 

| At the Bodiniére songs and conferences continue regu- 
larly. Chants d'Amour, with lecture, by George Vanor, 
| Félicia Mallet for interpreter, and Chansons Politiques 
| et Patriotiques de France, sung by Mme. Amel, with con- 
| ference by M. Henri Fouquier. 

| M. Jéhin continues his success of last year at Monte 
| Carlo. The Léonore Symphony, by Raff; an adagio of a 
| Mozart quintet, overture of Tschaikowsky’s Roméo et 
| Juliette, Rouet d’'Omphale, and a selection from the 
| Meistersinger, were the last selections. 

Anyone who imagines the life of a member of a Paris 
orchestra is a sinecure may see by the following sample 
of one day’s work of the Colonne Society that it is by 
no means so. 

First day: Rehearsal from 9 to 12, from 2 to 3 concert 
at Hotel Continental ; Sarah Bernhardt féte, where the 
Hymn 4 Sarah, by Gabriel Pierné, was the musical clou; 
then a three hours’ ride on the railroad to Rheims, where 
aconcert is given at 9in the evening. Repetitions next 
morning in Paris at 9 o'clock, as if nothing had been 
done. It is proof of the estimation in which membership in 
this society is held that so many independent musicians 
undergo this hard labor in order to possess it. Of course this 
honor attaches chiefly to the Chatelet appearances, not to 
incidental tournées. In fact, it was remarked that some 
of the prominent members did not accompany the orches- 
tra to London. In that case would it not be better worth 
the Londoners’ while to cross the channel and hear this 
notable body in its prime and under the best contlitions 
than to listen to it in London minus some of its beauty, 
for substitution is nowhere so disastrous as in an 
orchestra. 








| 


* *# 


The new Opéra Comique will cost in the neighborhood 
of 3,500,000 frs.! Its completion is not looked for now 
much before the exposition. An interesting audition of 
La Jacquerie was given this week at the home of M. and 
Mme. Georges Lambert, in the presence of the widow of 
the regretted composer Lalo, and of M. Arthur Coquard, 
who completed the work. M. Paul Seguy and Miss Court- 
nay Thomas were among the interpreters. Miss Marie 
van Zandt has been obliged to discontinue her Opéra 
Comique performance by reason of an attack of the 
grippe, which it is to be hoped will soon pass over. M. 
Th. Dubois directed the third part of his Paradis and 
Peri, at the concert of the Cercle Militaire, last evening. 
M. Seguy was equally on this occasion one of the inter- 
preters; applause was most enthusiastic for work and for 
interpreters. 

Delibes, Jonciéres, Grétry, Saint-Saéns, Guy d’Hardelot, 
Massenet, Ferrari and Donizetti were sung at Marie 
Rozé’s last soirée. The playing of M. Augustus Hyllested 
was a new feature of these entertainments, which grow 
in brilliance. This teacher seems to be specially fortu- 
nate in her work this year, and rejoices in the possession 
of many Americans of promising talent. Among them 
are Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Marie Cross New- 
hous, Mrs. Bartes and Miss Mary Kendricken. Mr. Chas. 
Meeham, the boy soprano, has had an immense success at 
Lisbon, and has just signed an engagement for Berlin 
for two months at 3,000 frs. a month, expenses paid, it is 
said. He will then go to Rome for a month before his 
return to Paris. Mme. Rozé’s pupil, M. Riviére, continues 
his success at the Opéra Comique in Richard Coeur de 
Léon. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi made a great success at her 
last appearance here, singing Les Contes Mystiques, little 
poems on the childhood of Christ, written by a M. 


Bordese, set to music by Widor, Holmés, Massenet, 
Paladilhe, Viardot, Marechal, Saint-Saéns and others. 

In the concert devoted to Widor's music a telling effect 
was produced by a lady’s reciting the Conte d’Avril 
while playing the scenic music herself. ‘The music is 
charming. His trio in E flat was much enjoyed. The 
first portion, a sort of prologue, is strongly contrapuntal 
and savant rather than effective. ‘The second, a duet 
between violin and ‘cello, with piano accompaniment, is 
an inspiration, warm, exciting, musical; the scherzo is a 
dainty, exquisite bit of this fascinating genre, of which 
Mr. Floersheim asserts that Mr. Scharwenka holds the 
monopoly. ‘The effect was accented by the skillful play- 
ing of the composer. A set of eight songs followed, of 
which Pourquoi, Brise du Soir, Le Soir et la Douleur 
were special gems. The conference was made by M. 
Roger Milés and wasas witty and elegant as its subject. 

Among Mr. Gigout's interesting organ pupils this sea- 
son is Mile. Victoria Cartier, of Montreal, Canada, who 
has long cherished the plan of study with this able organ 
master. He, it appears, is very well known and loved in 
Canada, through his compositions and through pupils of 
his who have been organists in the country. Mlle. 
Cartier, who, by the way, is a descendant of the noble 
discoverer of her country, has been organist of the Church 
of St. Paul de France, at Montreal. Her place is now 
filled by M. Romain Pelletier. M. Dussault, who takes 
the place of M. Beique, who recently died, is also a pupil 
of M. Gigout. Mlle. Cartier gave many successful con- 
certs in Canada, at the last of which Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen were present. She has friends in Boston, New 
York, Springfield and Holyoke, where Mme. Savoy, her 
cousin, is president of the Guilmant Club. A bright 
young lady and serious musician, she will contribute 
notes to the new musical magazine L’Art Musical dur- 
ing her stay in Paris, which she hopes to continue a year 
or two. 

Mile. Beatrice la Palme, the brilliant young violinst, 
who through the intervention of Sir Donald Smith has 
entered the Royal College of Music, in London, on 
scholarships, is from the same locale and is a warm friend 
of Mile. Cartier. Mlle. Riickert, the young pianist and 
pupil of Mme. Schumann, had the honor this week of 
being heard and applauded by Mme. Szarwadi (Wilhel- 
mine Clauss), a great pianist of her time, who played 
much in Paris, and who herself had lessons from Schu- 
mann, Spohr and Mendelssohn. 

Mile. Noldy, known in her home in Chicago as Miss 
Helen Ulrich, is here anda pupil of Mme. Laborde, and 
almost ready for stage work. She has ten operas in 
Italian and French, and is in treaty with agents. In Italy 
she studied with Busi, to whom she was recommended 
by Verdi. A student at the same time with this master 
was a son of Rubinstein. Miss Noldy is a handsome 
brunette. Another promising pupil of Laborde, and pro- 
tégée, too, of Emma Nevada, is a young Russian, Mlle. 
Tinia (Schoudinoff), the possessor of a splendid mezzo 
soprano voice, warm and vibrant and well posed. She 
is studying Samson and Dalila, Werther, Aida, &c. 

Mrs. Eddy gave a charming soirée musicale last even- 
ing at the Hétel de Calais. M. and Mme. Guilmant and 
M. Felix Guilmant and Mme were present, 
also Mr. Neidlinger, the American Mr. 
Augustus Hyllested played two Chopin compositions, a 
Liszt rhapsody, and two of his own writings, and was 
warmly applauded. Miss Rose Ettinger sang Delacroix's 
Vilanelle exquisitely, also two songs of Mr. Nevin. Mr. 
Guilmant played her accompaniments graciously in the 
absence of the regular accompanist, and expressed great 
pleasure in her singing, as also in Mr. Nevin’s songs, 
particularly "T'was April. 

A new Salon de Conversation is to be opened in Janu- 
ary by Mile. Jenny Mangeot, daughter of the distin- 
guished owner and director of Le Monde Musical, in 
Paris. The rooms will be on the first floor of her father’s 
home, 3 rue du 29 Juillet. to be fitted up expressly for 
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Schu- She remains until April, is with her family, and is rapidly | his unflagging industry, his phenomenal endowments and | poetical as it is musical. By his performance of a series of his own 
regaining health and strength. Miss Lillian Miller and his masterly playing, with its perfect technic and grand a for the eed he eS a = on both as a « ed 
. . and as é ‘ > played o se ments omances ithou 
Miss Miss Hedwig Theobald, of Columbus, Ohio, who have | intelligence. He had already gained fame as a composer, pes ie « r me . ' eens sy aa , al ~ “ pe Pom rer 
a . ‘ . yoras, and as es a atteau, the pe o nic ares acetul 
, and been studying concert and oratorio in London, and French and one of his works, an orchestral overture, was repeat | in con: eption as pretty in form,and in his rendering of neert 
- in arias here, return home this week. Miss Lyon, of Con-| edly played in Berlin, Moscow and Warsaw, while his | polonaise and an octave etude he roused the enthusiasm of his hear- 
Italy . necticut, has reached Paris to finish her musical educa- | Lieblingswalzer was sung by Mme. Nikita in over 100 | ers by his stupendous technic.—Adrsen Courter 
? tion. It is just to her French teacher, Mme. Soreuil, of | concerts ; it is a coloratura piece of the first rank. i $ : 
-nded " . = _ ° ss ‘ : : Especially attention is called to hisequable fingering and the beau- 
om Paris, living in New London, to say that she is much bet- Georg Liebling is the director of a large conservatory, tiful, sober legato based on it. The concerto by Tachaikowsky (No 
some ter taught in French than the average of American girls | Which he conducts in an exemplary and most artistic man- | 1, B flat minor) was especially successful. Liszt's E flat major and 
i pro- who bring their French to Paris. | ner, and the five performances annually given by his pupils | the other soli were brilliant performances.—S/aa/sburger Zeitung 
r ‘ aw “onc | prove the excellence of their instruction. The following 
Mlle. The Joran girls gave a morning concert = London | } ree ‘ : “sr 8 Georg Liebling is a serious performer. His playing is of admira- 
nezzo under distinguished patronage and the direction of Mr. | Compositions by him have been publishe d ble sobriety and accuracy, but he is by no means pedantic, for he 
She Wilhelm Ganz. Miss Pauline Stein, of Chicago, who has Air de ballet p. piano, op.5; Lieblingswalzer f. Gesang (Sopran, has 4 thoroughly = ‘rent st sone ept —_ ~ a I —_ ( “es for ex- 
_ . . . . . ~ > ample, in a very different stvie from rat « *“achmanr he even- 
been singing much in the States the past three years, in Mezzo-sopran), piano solo, op. 6; Gavot, op. 7; Oktaven-Etude, op. 8; | jng ¢~ 3 ry interesting, because he had arranged an excellent pro- 
: > : : i , 0 scéne de ballet, op. 10; > unc t- 0 ith op. 35, anc ann, with op 2, wi 
a tournées with M. Edouard Remenyi, has arrived in Paris Damme rstunde, p. 9; Scéne de ballet, p 0; Blume und Schmet eam. Beeth ven, w p. 35. - is Schi dhow ann, Ww I 1 V —~ 
even- itl ; dt i terling (Fleur et Papillon), op. 11; Deux Valses caractéristiques, op. | ite be = act —— n bin — 7 - a . we Ay 4 ‘sem & a ~ —— 
t and with her mother, and has taken an apartme nt, intending | 12; 1. Valse mélancolique ; II. Valse gracieuse; Deux Romances ee oa : hingly and cl _ _ yi A “4 as anny # 
sent } to commence serious study, to continue for some three | sans paroles, op. 18; mazurka, L’étoile de Varsovie, op. 14; Suite a | every piece.—/nfelligens-Blatt 
Mr. es 4 
ie FRED. FIELD 
| was ° 4 
hte Mile. ALICE 
rein'e BULLARD 
Mr. ’ 
n the j TEACHER OF 
great : ‘ HARMONY and 
ongs t Formerly Assistant Conductor 
COMPOSITION 
or THE opfra commgul,, BAYRUTH FESTIVALS, -»- COMPOSITIO! 
Janu- PARIS. The modern methods used bv 
istin- . Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, Mr. BULLAKD enable bim to teach 
Brilliant Coloratura § Harmony in the most thorough 
Z, in oprand, Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury Lane Theatre maoner in less than one month of 
‘her's Der tersnn; Gates, 06. in LONDON, daily lessons. 
y for . address Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during the | 22 PINCKNEY ST, 
—_————} , s . BOSTON. 
Mr. VICTOR THRANE, a ae 
. 
88 Decker Building, begs to inform the musical public of New York Mr. WILLIAM H. 
R New York. that he has opened a 
yoo STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, K RWOOD 
Broadway and 33d St., New York, 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC | . i ; | : ah 
. | where he will give lessons in musical composition, in | may be addressed for Lessons 
Endowed and Superior advan- >: " . a . 
Py Incorporated. tages to students Piano, and will prepare singers for Concerts and or Recitals and Concerts for 
Oratorio and the Operatic Stage, especially in the ensuing season at the 
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aten, Dean oi Pres. Board 
eas the Faculty, of Trustees. 
treet, . FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. | PETER RUDOLPH NEFF. 





Illustrated Catalogue upon request. Address the President. 





| Concerts. 


Wagnerian roles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral 





KALTENBORN— BRYER-HANE 


String Quartet. 


Also solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 
Address for terms, agents or 





144 WEST Vist STREET, NEW YORK. 





Auditorium 
Building, 
CHICAGO. 
Western Tripin January, ’97. 


Eastern Trip in February ,’97. 
Southern Trip in March, ’97. 
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GODOWSKY 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 
BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
82 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


we" Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


BREITKOPT & HARTEL, 
Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 








FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 EK. 1 9th Street. 








BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, Solo Violinist. 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, Solo ’Cellist. 


Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


THE EUTERPE TRIO. 
oi. 133 West 84th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


—or—PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 





For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


Louis V. SAAR, 
With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 


New York 








“I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musical theory, especially a its higher branc oe. 
MUNICH, . RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 





MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Q een, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Pianist. 


Forterms dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 


119 East 92d Street, New York City. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE -- 
**Geminder Art” Violins, 
** Gemiinder Solo’? Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


CONTRALTO, 
123 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 














| on the same note, A flat.” 





9 West 2ist Street, New Vork. 


A Second Open Letter. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 
R. RUPERT HUGHES, in answering my first 
open letter, descends into personalities. As these 
have no bearing upon the subject let us return to his 
original article and consider some of its many errors of 
judgment. We surely have a right to examine it noni 
since its publication makes it public property to a certain 
extent. He refers to Chopin as a type of ‘‘ bravura,” but | 
Schumann's criticisms and Liszt’s essay speak of this com- 
poser as a dreamer, as a poetic, romantic and sentimental | 
author, and it is difficult to imagine a bravura dreamer, a 
bravura poet or a bravura romantic sentimentalist. 


| 


A critic should know that ornamentation is not neces- | 


sarily bravura, otherwise everything not a chorale would 
be a bravura piece. Chopin the pianist was the exponent 
of Chopin the composer, and according to the testimony of 


a cloud of witnesses Chopin’s playing was the ‘‘ negative | 


of bravura.” 


sentatives of the bravura type and Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn of the romantic. Yet if Mr. Hughes will insist on 
his opinion that Chopin typifies bravura we must give him 
credit for the same originality in thought that character- 
ized the Rev. Mr. Jasper, of ‘‘the sun do move” fame. 
It is doubtful if any musician will agree with him. 

Mr. Hughes seems willing to run full tilt against the en- 
cyclopedia—calls it that refuge of amateurs—but the 
encyclopedia still exists. Dictionaries exist too, and the 
gentleman uses the words ‘‘ tinkly” and ‘ bourgeoisery ” 
which are absent from mine. His accusation of being fond 
of authority I admit, and one cannot read the first two 
pages of his magazine article without questioning whether 
the editorial blue pencil was laid aside because of the 
happy impulses which are supposed to permeate a Christ- 
mas issue of a periodical. As is said in his letter, his pub- 
lishers were indulgent. 


A critic should be a discerner and an analyst and not a | 


caviller. Such an expression as ‘‘ proboscic school” shows 
that Mr. Hughes does not analyze, he simply sneers. His 
opinions are expressed ina pedantic manner, as if that 
settled the whole matter. His attempts at analysis show 
lack of knowledge. He states ‘‘ The Zephyr is dangerously 
like Chopin's fifteenth Prelude, with a throbbing organ point 
‘*On this alien foundation Mr. 
B. has built with rich harmony.” How could an organ 
point be on A flat? The organ point is on the dominant. 
Organ point on A flat might mean organ point on the tonic 
—the key being then A flat—but organ point on the domi- 
nant tells us exactly what is meant. The piece being 
written in D flat, of course the dominant would be A fiat. 
We learn from the writer that Chopin had a patent on 
‘‘organ point on A flat.” Every music student must pre- 


pare exercises on organ point on the tonic and on the 
Robert Franz has written an en- | 


dominant and on both. 
tire song on the “ alien foundation 


of organ point on the 
dominant. 
Again he says, 
less imitation by the tenor of a figure in the soprano.” The 
part referred to in the second movement where the theme 
is taken in the minor is a canon inthe octave. The subject | 
or antecedent is in the soprano,and the answer or conse- 


‘* Tendresse is notable for a rather soul- | 


| Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


The usual opinion seems to be that of the | 
great contemporary four Liszt and Thalberg were repre- | 


| BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 


quent is in the tenor, and is an exact reproduction of the | 


subject note for note, and nota *‘ 
The reader can see at a glance the value of such criticism. 
Again he says, ‘‘ It (the Harlequin) ends with Rubinstein’s 
sign and seal, an arpeggio in sixths.” 
know that a composition ending with the tonic triad in the 
form of arpeggiated sixths bears the sign and seal of 
Rubinstein. 

Harlequin is an original and consistent composition. 


rhythmical extension of the tonic triad in an arpeggio in | 
sixths. Mr. Hughes should not think that all composi- 
tions remind one of Beethoven if they end on the tonic— 
nor of Rubinstein if the tonic is extended ‘‘ in an arpeggio 
in sixths.” 

The words in Dearest Robin, which are termed ‘‘ bargain 
counter verse,” were set to music by Lassen. Mr. B.’s 
accompaniment is scholarly. 
senting question and answer. This composition is classi- | 
cally termed ‘‘ a double back action solo.” 

I personally am proud of being an amateur. 
teur has his place. Is not Mr. Hughes an amateur? 

The comparison between the names of the Moonlight 
sonata and Chopin's Funeral March is not quite fair, as Bee- 


rather soulless imitation.” | 


Henceforth we may | 


The development is uniform and its logical close is the | ( 


It isin canon form—repre- | 


The ama- | 


thoven wrote but one sonata—which may be termed the | 


Moonlight—but Chopin did write a Marche Funébre in C 
minor, and another march movement in the sonatain B 
flat minor. I leave to any musician to judge if either is at 
all like the Prelude. 

Mr. Hughes disclaims all animus—I do not know him 


personally and am sorry if I have done him an injustice— | 
but the inference I drew from his magazine article was a | 


mental picture of a self-constituted critic posing in a mag- 
azine on a self-erected pedestal, and one whose remarks on 
Yankee Variations are an insult to the musicians and 
musical public of America. Listen to this: ‘‘ But the 


RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 
Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “The Bostonians,” 


begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST S3iset STREET, NEW YORK. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralito. 


ADDRESS 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th St, or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratcrio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 





University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Directer. 





| The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
country. 


in this 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1806-86. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 











Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
a ——__PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





Se wii « Wo d@rrr xv 


~ TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates. &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 





DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 


Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 





SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 





40 West 20th Street, New York. 
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* notoridusly low average of American musical taste is ciate membership, the members of which will be entitled 


chiefly due to the Yankee fondness for trash by bad com- | to attend the club on all general occasions. This is the 
posers.” Does or does not such a sweeping comment con- | idea in brief, and wher we are settled in our “‘ home” I 
vey the impression that its author writes too much and | will give you a more general account of it. Now to the 
meditates too little? I leave it to the reader to judge | concert. 
whether his letter proves that this critic sesents the golden 
rule when applied to himself. 

Yours very truly, Douctas H. Srewart, M. D. 


** 


The Sala Filarmonica, where the concert was held, al- 
though the best for chamber music in Florence, has but a 
seating capacity of 400, yet the acoustics are moderately 
— good and it was cheerful and inviting when illuminated 

Music in Florence by its innumerable gas jets and by the bright, animated 
LORENCE is irreconcilably daft. I regret to | faces. Every seat and all the standing room was occupied. 
have to note the fact, but the truth must be told, and | To an American student nearly two years from home the 
when I say that Florence, or rather the Florentines, have | audience, composed in the greater part of Americans, was 
developed signs of cerebral perturbation and for such a | like the sensation a glimpse of Hoboken, Boston Common 
cause as La Bohéme, I weep; to be sure not in an extrava- | Or a twenty-eight story Chicago edifice would have pro- 
gant way, because, though I confess a latent fondness for | duced upon the same enchanted mind, if such commo- 
the work, yet there is nothing in it that I can find, even dity was left at the time, which I could not swear to, as I 
with the aid of a search warrant, worthy of disturbing the | femember looking for mine without being able to lay hand 
mental equilibrium of a much weaker brain than mine. on it. 

To be sure the orchestration is good ; at times you could Everybody seemed to be full of interest to see what kind 
almost be led to imagine that the illustrious shade of | Of metal the students would prove to be made of, and, 
Wagner had loaned his kindly aid in the development of | judging from the amount of flattering applause and enthu- 
the whole. However, it must not be supposed that Maestro | siasm, it proved to be sterling in its quality. To be sure in 
Puccini is not capable of originality ; on the contrary, he | several of the singers there was plain evidence of the 
has taken a most trivial subject and handled it in a|4@#/e¢tfante, but even among these their earnest work 
masterly manner, but the pity still remains, in my mind at | more than overbalanced their evident inexperience before 
least, that he did not display his talents to better advantage | the public, while in one or two the evident worth of the 
by the utilization of a more serious, broad and generous | voice, combined with the result of painstaking, intelligent 
book. La Bohéme is undoubtedly pleasingand most enter- | study, was most gratifying. I assure you that some of | 
taining, but in spite of its intrinsical harmonic merits the | them are to be heard from at a later day playing more im- 
doubt still rises in my mind as to whether it really deserves | portant réles than those at a students’ concert, and to ad- 
to be termed as what is now considered grand opera, ] | vantage, too. It is best, I think, to include the program: 
must say that I should be led to place it among the more | Trio for violin, violoncello and piano...........0s0s:000+ Rubinstein 
pretentious light operas. Profs Augusto and Adolfo Castagnoli and Alfredo Tocci 

Some day Puccini will undoubtedly eclipse a very good we iP CagEREe, Pemet— 
beginning by the exhibition of his great originality and 
individuality in a scope more kindred to his capacity. At | Selection for bass 
present, however, he is passing through the last trying Bedouin Love Song......... teceeeeeeneeeeeees 
ordeal submitted to the generality of earnest students— |... ‘ieee Mr. B. W. Whitney, Jr 
that of unstable convictions. Zeffiretti lusinghieri...... papas dédeese — Mozart 

eee Miss Maude Thompson 


I want to tell you about the most successful concert that | 4™4 fer tenor— , 
? Romanza neil’ opera La Favorita...... veces Donizetti 


has been given in Florence for a long time—successful | en Vetaten wnanatet 41 Dic. 

financially, musically and socially. It was the first of three Sig. Terlizzi 

concerts of the American Student-Singers’ Club, given to | Trio for violin, violoncello and piano esenveeeeess Mendelssohn 

provide the capital necessary for the establishment of the Profs. Augusto and Adolfo Castagnoli and Alfredo Tocci 

above named organization. Before beginning, however, “te “on — a a EY Pete jl pe pb Nines 

with the concert I will briefly explain the intents of the Mr. Oliver H. Clark. 

club. Duet for soprano and bass— | 
It is denominated the American Student-Singers’ Club seen : 

because originated, established and incorporated by |... ..:... haan ao mp and Mr. M. W. Whitney, Jr 

American students, and, although the benefits of its organi- Sapho stances...... Keli! 

zation will be extended to all those who come to Florence 

to study singing, irrespective of sex or nationality, yet its 

government will be held entirely American, inasmuch as 

only Americans will be allowed to vote or hold office. The 

quarters of the club will include a large saloon for practice 

and general musical purposes ; rooms for classes in drama- 








cena ed aria * C’era un re, un re di Thulé.. Gounod 
Signorina Lucia Mabelli 


Chad wick 


Selection for bass— 


Crudel perché fin ora ........... Mozart 


Signorina Giorgina Caprile. 
Trio for soprano, baritone and bass 
Don Giovanni, Oh, taci, ingiusto core............. ~seee+ Mozart 
Miss Thompson, Mr. Whitney and Mr. Clark 
Accompanist, Prof, Ugo Cagnacci 
* rn. 

What a fortunate thing for a young student to bear the 
name of Myron W. Whitney, Jr.! And how much more 
fortunate when, with a voice broad, powerful, brimming 
over with that rich tonal bass quality, and of a fine artistic | 


tics, fencing and gymnastics; also an office and an in- 
formation bureau. 

An informal musicale will be given once a week by the 
students and instrumentalists volunteering, and a public 
concert once a month. These musicales will consist of | perception, he rises above the glamour lent him by the 
both solo and concerted nunibers, it being the desire to | fame of the father. Mr. Whitney sang Chadwick's 
afford students the opportunity of extending their practice | Bedouin Love Song in excellent style, and I am sure that 


| 
| One readily sees the resemblance between father and son, 


even though the latter has much to gain by maturity and 
study. What more could be said in his favor at present? 
Mozart's duet, Crudel perché fin ora, sung by Mr. Whitney 
and Miss Ada A. Adams, was probably the gem of the 
evening. It was executed with much refinement and good 
taste and was well deserving of the spontaneous applause 
which followed. Miss Adams’ voice is not large, but is of 
good quality and used with much understanding; in other 
words, she sings well. 

Miss Hastings, who is on the program as Signorina 


| Mabelli, having made her début very successfully in Linda 


di Chamounix, Donizetti, but a few weeks ago, sang the 
Jewel Song from Faust, very well, and although nervous 
at first she gradually warmed, forgetting her audience and 
acquitting herself very creditably. Signor Terlizzi un- 
fortunately has that common complaint, throatiness, which 
somewhat destroys the very good impression his otherwise 
sweet voice and good work would compel. 

Miss Thompson sings very well and her voice shows the 
result of very good training combined with intelligent 
study. Zeffiretti lusinghieri, Mozart, was well adapted to 
show the really good technical work of which she is 
capable. 

Mr. Oliver H. Clark, in choosing so ambitious a work as 
Schumann's Two Grenadiers—ambitious because of the 
invidious comparisons the execution of itis apt to provoke, 
as well as ambitious from the musicianly standpoint— 
showed an intimate knowledge of his own capacity, and 
his singing was splendidly done. His intentions, I believe, 
are to return shortly to the United States, where he wishes 
to begin his professional career, which I predict will be 
most successful, 

Maestro Vannini has been most fortunate in the produc- 
tion of such a voice as that possessed by the Signorina 
Caprile. Heard in a selection from Gounod’s delightful 
Sapho it was truly luscious. It has that beautifully rich, 
warm quality of the mezzo soprano, yet being neverthe- 
less soprano. With a most pleasing personality, the 
charm of her voice and artistic work is exceptional. She 
has the true artistic temperament, and though but singing 
as a student her execution and finish would grace the ef- 
forts of the professionals. The instrumental trio was 
most effective in its selections, which were well chosen and 
excellently performed. As they will appear in concert 
again at a later date, I think it best to reserve mention of 
them until then. 

** * 

During the holidays it is promised that the Regio Teatro 

della Pergola, the swell opera house of Florence, will be 


| opened with the presentation of Massenet’s Manon, with 


Garbin, tenor, and La Bellincioni. This last artist is 
really great, as you doubtless know, her ‘‘ capo lavoro” 
being, I think, La Traviata, in which I heard her last 
winter. Garbin is now singing the leading part in La 
Bohéme, and is deservedly a great favorite. 

The Pagliano, where La Bohéme is now running, will 
produce Lohengrin and La Gioconda, opening with the 
former. The season will be a good one, however, as the 


| names of some very good artists are mentioned as having 
| been signed. Jos. Smiru. 








MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 


dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 


They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


under the best conditions. There will be a grade of asso- | the composer himself would have approved had he heard. | dealer. 








ii ij$JOSEPHINE S. | |e . 


| ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITALS. ——. 
Concert and Oratorio For terms, dates, etc., address 118 W, 13th St., New York. 


Louise St. John 


Westervelt, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 














ADDRESS: | 
MUSICAL AGENTS, | 
OR | 
154 West 84th Street, | 
~NEW YORK. 








ESTHER 


HIRSCH, 


CONTRALTO. 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


For terms, dates, &c. 
address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL 


BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, or 
327 Amsterdam Avenue, 
ou NEW YORK. 





Miss AMELIA 


nti 36 West lith St., New York 


Concert Pianist, : 


Corncerts, Recitals, | 
Musicales, | 


Sole Direction H.M. Hirschberg 


Musical Burean, 











Berlin, 
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BOSTON, Mass., December 27, 1896. 

CIRCULAR sent out by officers of the Handel 

and Haydn about a fortnight ago contained the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘‘ That Boston not only desires The 
Messiah at Christmas time, but demands it, was placed be- 
yond all question by the reproaches of the hundreds of 
people we were obliged to turn from our doors when we 
gave it only once a year. A demand so amiable we shall 
always meet.” 

Two performances were given; the first December 20, 
the second December 21. 

Mr. Lang was taken sick and Mr. Chadwick conducted 
in his stead. The quartet at the first performance was 
made up of Emma Juch, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, Thomas E. 
Johnson and David Bispham, who then made his début in 
Boston. 

I shall say nothing concerning the performance of the 
choruses, for criticism under the peculiar circumstances 
would be unfair. It is enough to say that the performance 
was a smooth one, and the chorus met amiably the de- 
mands of the music in accordance with the ossified tradi- 
tional views of those in Boston who are addicted to oratorio. 

The voice of Miss Juch is no longer fresh and beautiful, 
but she shows artistry in many ways. I wish that she 
would not indulge in facial expression, and I wish that she 
would not force her lower tones. In spite of these tricks 
and in spite of the fact that her tones are for the most part 
thin, pale and hollow, there was much in her performance 
that gave genuine pleasure. Her phrasing was almost 
always admirable. Her musical intelligence was often, 
very often, in evidence. 

Mrs. H. E. Sawyer was in every way inadequate. Mr. 
Johnson sang with finish, but his voice was npt in its best 
condition. 

Mr. Bispham, I understand, was recovering from an at- 
tack of influenza; nevertheless he made the hit of the 
evening by his spirited delivery of Why do the Nations. I 
should not like to judge any bass singer from his perform- 
ance in The Messiah, especially in the amiable version 
used by the Handel and Haydn, with The Trumpet Shall 
Sound shortened preposterously lest it might frighten 
some of the veterans in the chorus, who ought not to be ex- 
posed to any shock. But it seems to me that Mr. Bispham 
is a singer of unusual intelligence. He sings in a thought- 
ful manner, yet his thoughtfulness is not impertinent or 
aggressive ; you do not see or feel the process of thinking ; 
you are conscious of only the results of thought. As Mr. 
Bispham will give recitals in Boston, further criticism may 
be deferred. Pee 

The quartet at the second concert of the Handel 
and Haydn was Emma Albani, Mrs. Alves, Charles 





Kaiser and David Bispham. I understand that the per- 


formance as a whole was amiable and weak. 
* 
* * 

Mr. Apthorp freed his mind in the 7ranscript of Decem- 
ber 21. He refused to criticise the work of the chorus and 
then said: ‘‘ Of the solo singers we can speak, and that, 
too, freely. It seems to us—for matter of that it has 
seemed so for many years—that it is high time to take all 
Handelian ‘traditions’ and bury them in the hospitable 
bosom of the broad Atlantic—the Ocean, not the ——T- 
In the first place, they are probably the very worst tradi- 
tions under which the art legacy of a great composer has 
ever labored in this world. In the next place, they are 
quite outgrown by this time, and ought by rights to be 
obsolete. Handel, like Shakespeare, is a man for all time ; 
and the style in which his works are given should change 
with time. Whatever his music is to us now, it is not and 
cannot be what it was to his contemporaries. We cannot 
listen to it in the same spirit as they; it does not mean the 
same thing tous. Perhaps its most salient, as well as its 
deepest going, characteristic, to our modern perception, is 
the admirable simplicity and directness of its expressive 

uality. And, in striving to form new traditions, this is 
the trait we should, it seems to us, bear most constantly in 
mind ; its simple directness of expression should be held 
sacred above all other things. 

‘** Now, take Miss Juch; she sings I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth for all the world as if it were a grand 
dramatic aria. She takes Come Unto Him ina spirit that 
has nothing to do with the pastoral ; and sings the middle 

art of Rejoice Greatly with a tragic fervor that would 
fita Meyerbeer scena. Mrs. Sawyer does her best to 
turn He Was Despised into sheer weeping and wailing and 
ashing of teeth, and follows most of her predecessors 
in making the prospective maternity of the ewes the centre 
of gravity of He Shall Feed His Flock. We are not sin- 
ling out Miss Juch and Mrs. Sawyer for this criticism; we 
eel that the time has come for saying distinctly and un- 
mistakably what we say about the current singing of Hin- 
del, and they happen to be the ones we cannot help taking 
as abhorrent examples. That is all, The whole Sastnent 
is an artistically unwarrantable misplacing of—possibly 
very true and genuine—sentiment and dramatic expres- 
sion.” 


* 
* * 


Does anybody to-day sing I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth as it should be sung? For Mr. Apthorp is right: 
the aria is neither grand nor dramatic. This simple, 
graceful tune is distorted into a monstrous thing. And 
now arises the awful apparition of Old Whiskers who 
heard Jenny Lind. ‘I tell you, Sir, she hung to that first 
‘know’ as though she would never let go. It was per- 
fectly wonderful, Sir, perfectly wonderful.” Yes, my 
venerable friend, but Jenny had no business to phrase the 
sentence that way, for if there is any musical sentence that 
will not bear such intense treatment it is the very one 
‘‘she made so much of.” So, too, He Was Despised is 
most boresome, as it is sung by 99 contraltos out of 100. 
And why? Because the singer cannot see the simple 
beauty of the tune, or she cannot put her trust in simple 
beauty of tone ; she determines to be perfervid; and the 
result, as Mr. Apthorp well says, is ‘‘ sheer weeping and 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” Learn this, ye quaver- 
ing idiots of song! For thus did Charles Reade end his 
diatribe against those who confound the terms ‘ palsy” 
and ‘‘ passion.” 


* 
+ a 


The demand for The Messiah is so amiable that the offi- 
cers of the Handel and Haydn have come to regard Handel 
as the writer of only one oratorio. Overthere in Germany 
they are doing all manner of extraordinary things ; they 
are giving Deborah and Hercules, and they are trying to 
give them in old-fashioned Handelian spirit. Strange to 
say, these works are successful from the box office stand- 


point. Here in Boston the financial hope is in The 
Messiah. As a money maker The Messiah seems to be to 
oratorio as the Bohemian Girl is to cheap opera. 


* 
x ** 


The program of the third Kneisel concert given in Asso- 
ciation Hall the 2fst was as follows 


Septet, for trumpet, two violins, viola, 'cello, double bass 
Ne I bbbcs kdccdcccnsecdbendesetocedssbatccnesdoedy Saint-Saéns 
SE Bp Tee Bs Frcnecccanststboninserseves -consceeses Chadwick 
es ; (MS. first time.) 
Quartet in A minor, op. 41, NO. 1.......ccccecccceeneeeeeeens Schumann 


The Kneisel Club was assisted by Richard Burmeister, 
pianist; Pierre Mueller, trumpeter; E. Golde, double- 
bassist. 

Mr. Chadwick’s quartet was a disappointment. His 
friends have a right to demand from him better work. 

Following the example of Dvorak, Mr. Chadwick now ap- 
pears as a negrophile. His quartet breathes the Celtic, 
camp-meeting, Salvation-Army, sentimental-ballad-heard 
by-plantation-hand as he passes the drawing-room win- 
dows spirit that Messrs. Dvor4k and Krehbiel decree is 
essentially negro. I do not say for a moment that Mr. 
Chadwick has copied carefully the work of Antonin of 
Bohemia ; but it is indisputable that he has been influ 
enced by him. 

There is no denying the contrapuntal ability of Mr. 
Chadwick. In this quartet there is counterpoint galore ; 
but the uses to which this skill is applied are not always 
musical. I mean by this that much of this music is dull, 
and some of it is needlessly ugly. There is deliberately 
ugly music that is effective, necessary ; as, for instance, in 
Rubinstein’s Ivan IV.; and in opera, as in Glinka’s Ruslan 
and Ludmilla; but in Mr. Chadwick's quartet the ugliness 
is apparently without purpose. Beauty of tone is disre- 
garded frequently, and there is defiance of the reasonable 
demand of the instruments for generous consideration. 

Mr. Chadwick has in time past shown a sturdy, self-re- 
liant, characteristic individuality. He is one of the three 
American composers to whom we have a right to look for 
steady development of musically endowed nature. His in- 
dividuality was as strongly marked as is that of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell or Mr. H. W. Parker. As Mr. MacDowell is highly 
imaginative, as Mr. Parker is either romantic or mystical, 
so was Mr. Chadwick strong, coherent, humorous, emi- 
nently human. I hope that his present condition, as shown 
by his last symphony and this quartet, is only a passing 
mood. 

o 
* . 

The program of the ninth Symphony concert (December 

26) was as follows: 
Selections from the ballet Don Juan ..............4+ Gluck 
Ouverture. 
Brillante. 
Grazioso. 
Finale, Larghetto—Allegro non troppo 
Arranged by Hermann Kretzschmar. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony in C minor(B. & H., NO. 9).....ccceceeccccceesseeees Haydn 
Selections from the music to Kénigskinder...... .. Humperdinck 
Introduction to Act IIL 
Verdo -ben—gestorben, Langsam 
Spielm ann’s letzter Gesang. 
Introduction to Act II. 
Hellafest, Kinder Reigen 
(First time in Boston.) 
Petite suite, Jeux d’Enfants .........-..see00s 
Marche (Trompette et Tambour). 
Berceuse (La Poupée). 
Impromptu (La Toupie) 
Duo (Petit mari; petite femme). 
Galop (Le Bal). 


(First time in Boston.) 
Overture, No. 1, in D major 
Maestoso—Allegro. 
Arranged by Franz Wifiliner 
(First time in Boston.) 


Here are four novelties, and concerning the origin of the 
excerpts from Konigskinder and Bizet’s suite the program 
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said not a word, although there was a learned disquisition 
on the theory of Mahillon. 

I believe one of the Humperdinckian preludes was given 
in Brooklyn last November, but I have not seen in Tue 
MusicaL Courier any story of the nature of this drama 
with incidental music. 

K6nigskinder, a German fairy tale in three acts, is by 
Ernst Rosmer, whose real name is Elsa Bernstein, who is 
the daughter of our old friend Heinrich Porges, of Munich. 

Humperdinck finished the music in May, 1896, but I can 
find no record of a performance of the complete work at 
Munich, although announcements of a performance there 
have been made from time to time. 

The first performance of these excerpts was at a concert 
of the Bach Society at Heidelberg, June 2, 1896, when the 
composer led. Other performances were at Cologne, June 
—; Berlin, October 12 ; Leipsic, November 5. 

This is the story : 

Act I.—A king’s son finds at the house of a forest witch 
a goosemaid, the daughter of a king. He loves her and 
would fain take her away, but she is bound by a spell. It 
is a minstrel, a fiddler, who, appearing with citizens of 
Hellabrun at the house of the witch, in order to gain ad- 
vice from her concerning the choice of a ruler, looses the 
spell and rescues the princess. 

Act II. The people of Hellabrun, trusting the witch, 
await at noon their king or queen. The king’s son is living 
among them, despised, a beggar ; he has hired himself out 
as a swineherd. Only the daughter of the broom maker 
knows his princely station. The clock is striking; it is 
high noon; the city gate is open wide; the sun bursts 
through the clouds; the goosemaid enters, accompanied 
by the fiddler. The people stare, speechless. But the 
Prince rushes toward her with a shout and holds her in his 
arms. There is mockery ; there is fierce laughter ; there 
is tumult. Beaten with sticks and stones, the Prince is 
thrown outside the gate. 

Act III.—It is the dead of winter. The exiled children 
wander in the forest. The loyal fiddler and a flock of chil- 
dren, among them the daughter of the broom maker, search 
for them. At last they find them: ‘‘ united in love, starved 
and frozen in the winter snow. Ruined! Dead!” The 
living kneel, and the minstrel sings his last song and plays 
his last tune, and breaks his fiddle in pieces. 

‘* Dann brech’ ich meine Fiedel entzwei,” runs the text 

Therefore Mr. Apthorp’s translation of ‘‘ Spielmann” by 
‘* piper” is here incorrect. 

This music is theatre music. In the theatre it may be 
effective. In the concert hall the chief interest is in the 
orchestration, which is Wagnerian in its scheme and 
sumptuousness. Outside of this orchestration I find little 
of worth. The prelude to Act III. in its development re- 
minds one of the Tristan prelude, and the Klage motiv is 
very Tristanian. 

As these pieces will undoubtedly be played at orchestral 
concerts in the United States the following description of 
them, which I have translated freely from Mr. Brandes’ 
admirable program books of the Dresden Symphony con- 
certs, may be of interest to your readers : 

The prelude to Act III. opens with mournful, lonesome 
chords given to the woodwind, while the English horn and 
the first horn sound the Lamentation motiv, which, short 
and incisive, appears in various forms throughout the pre- 
lude. These chords are repeated by other wind instru- 
ments. The idea of this tone picture is desolation, the 
desolation of the wintry forest and the exiled children 
wandering, hungry and cold. The oboe sings in mournful 
recollection of the short happiness known in love. The 
violins take up the song of grief. The children are dead ; 
they lie in each other's arms. The loyal fiddler finds them 
and pronounces their elegy. There are hints of the two 
former motivs which interrupt the dirge of the horns. 
Then follows the apotheosis. 

The prelude to Act II. tells of the rejoicing expectation 
at Hellabrunn, as the people await their ruler. There is 


enter and dance the Rosenringel, the theme of which is 
given first by the clarinet ; at the end the children’s sim- 
ple tune is sung in frenzy by the whole orchestra. 


* 
* . 


Nor did Mr. Apthorp concern himself with the origin of 
Bizet’s Jeux d’Enfants. Colonne in 1873 founded the Sun- 
day concerts which are now given at the Ch&atelet. Inter- 
ested in young French composers, he asked Bizet for an 
unpublished work for the first concert. Now Bizet’'s Jeux 
d’Enfants, twelves pieces for piano, four hands, had just 
been published by Durand-Schoenewerk. He orchestrated 
of these pieces Nos. 2, 8, 6, 11, 12. These were first 
played at the first Colonne concert, at the Odéon, March 2, 
1873. 

Bizet’s suite suggests children and their games. His 
children speak in simple language, while the children of 
Humperdinck have megaphonic voices and stride in a 
legendary mist. Characteristic is the funny pomp of the 
March, the sweet simplicity of the Doll. The Top is a 
delightful bit of musical fancy and skill. Little Husband, 
Little Wife was spoiled by exaggeration in the perform- 
ance. The poor things were turned into erotic lovers in 
one of Massenet’s pornographic operas. Nor was the 
galop played with the necessary lightness and brilliancy. 


* 
+ * 


The overture of Handel wore a tremendous wig, and it 
shook powder throughout the hall. It sounded like unto 
250 or 800 other pieces by this industrious and pious com- 
poser. 

The Haydn symphony was a good dealof abore. Mr. 
Paur, who is enamored of the slow allegro, coquetted with 
Haydn’s frankness, and succeeded in ruining it. 

There are charming movements in the old ballet music 
of Gluck. You know the Donna Anna of his ballet opened 
the door to Don /uan, and even after the death of her 
stern protector she danced a pas de deux with the betrayer 
and assassin at the great feast at his house. She is the 
Donna Anna seen by Hoffmann in his wild tale. 

This is the music that suited the dance when it was some- 
thing more than a zenith-defying kick and a display of in- 
timate laces. Puivip HALE. 

siitilisons(iiones intent 
Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., December 26, 1896 

Clarence E. Hay scarcely needs an introduction to the 
musical public, having sung in nearly all the great cities 
east of the Rocky Mountains with such success that he 
deservedly holds a rank second to none. A sketch of his 
career cannot fail to interest his countless admirers who 
only know him as the slender, youthful looking baritone, 
to whose rich voice, under such masterful control, it has 
been their delight to listen, always eliciting the question, 
** Where does he keep it ?” 

Mr. Hay is most closely identified with Boston and its 
music, having been born in the heart of the residential 
part of the city, and singing his way into the hearts of the 
people when scarcely more than a boy. At eighteen he 
made his début, and the marvelous success of the fair 
haired, beardless boy on that occasion is well remem- 
bered by his contemporaries; the wonderful voice, the 
facile delivery and withal the sangfroid of the lad, which 
has ever characterized the man. 

Rapidly from that evening he rose to the first rank, sing- 
ing for the Handel and Haydn society in his early twenties ; 
with the Ideal Opera Company in its palmy days, when it 
taught us light opera, and afterward in grand opera ina 
company under the direction of Charles Adams. 

His has been a familiar figure among the soloists at the 
Symphony, Apollo, Cecilia and Boylston clubs, so truly 
Boston may claim him as hers, boy and man. Mr. Hay, 
after several years’ tuition with some of the most eminent 
American teachers, studied with Randegger, of London. 
For some years he has devoted his entire time to teach- 





cert tours ; and though still a young man, he stands easily 
among the foremost of American teachers as a vocalist and 
exponent of oratorio. 

ene 


The musicale at the Art Gallery of Williams & Everett, 
on Sunday afternoon, was one of the most delightful 
affairs of the season so far. Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, of 
New York, contralto, and Miss Laura Webster, of New 
York, 'cellist, were the soloists, with Mrs. S. B. Field at 
the piano. The program was interesting and finely treated. 
Among those present were Mrs. Oliver Ditson, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. A. Salisbury, Mrs. and Miss Tippitt,-Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Scaife, Mr. F. H. Beebe, Mr. Pierson Beebe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorraine Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred T. 
Waite, Mrs. Charles E. Bigelow, Miss Bigelow, Mrs. C. U. 
Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Harlow, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Webber, Miss Emma Hosford, Miss Abby Alger, Mr. and 
Mrs. H,. F. Fay, Miss Alice Ward, Mr. Reginald Henshaw 
Ward, Miss Minna Train, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Cutler, Mrs. 
George H. Stoddard, Mrs. T. C. Thacher, Mr. Charles E. 
Sampson, Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Chase, Mrs. Eugene Knapp, 
Mr. Arthur Howard Pickering. 

The second concert of the Boston String Quartet takes 
place in Association Hall January 12. Miss Minnie E. 
Little will be the assisting artist. 

George Proctor will be the soloist at the rehearsal and 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra December 30 
and January 2. 

The singing of Miss Helen B. Wright at the musical 
services at the Commonwealth Avenue Church is a marked 
feature of these attractive services. Her expressive read- 
ing of the réles in Gounod’s Redemption made a profound 
impression, and the brilliancy of her work in The Messiah 
showed her to be a thoroughly equipped oratorio singer. 

Mr. Max Heinrich announces a series of song recitals 
which he will give in Steinert Hall in the month of Janu- 
ary. The first of these will take place on the evening of 
January 5. 

The concert to be given to-morrow evening at the Bos- 
ton Theatre, as a testimonial to Colonel J. H. Mapleson, 
will enlist the services of a chorus of two hundred and fifty 
voices from the New England Conservatory of Music, and 
of Signor Augusto Rotoli as conductor, in addition to the 
soloists from the disbanded Imperial Opera Troupe. These 
include Mme. Scalchi, Sig. Randaccio, Sig. de Anna, Sig. 
Alberti, Mme. Chalia, Mme. Dotti and Mme. Clementine 
de Vere-Sapio. The program will include selections from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and compositions by Verdi, Gou- 
nod, Rossini, Haydn, Thomas and Wagner. 





Corinne Moore-Lawson’s Recitals.—The following 
criticisms of Corinne Moore-Lawson's song recitals in Cham- 
ber Music Hall speak for themselves 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano, who has been heard here 
occasionally during several seasons past, gave the first of two recitals 
yesterday afternoon in Chamber Music Hall. Mrs. Lawson's sing- 
ing is remarkable for its deep feeling, and even for its dramatic 
spirit, though she never exceeds the limitations set by the concert 
stage. It is also distinguished by delicacy and variety, and one is 
inspired by the conviction that everything Mrs, Lawson attempts is 
approached in a spirit of sincere desire to bring out all that is in it. 
Her performance yesterday was most gratifying.—Mai/and Ex- 


press 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson’s second song recital was given 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. A large au- 
dience of admiring friends was present, and the singer's efforts 
were acclaimed as revelations. Mrs. Lawsonis indeed one of the 
pleasing singers of the local concert stage Her voice is of excellent 
quality, and her production of it is highly commendable. She has 
a clean, unaffected style which is singularly free from tawdriness or 
affectation. 

Her recital yesterday was built on familiar lines. It began with 
the customary selections from the middle ages of music, Handel's 
Mio caro bene, Horn’s Cherry Ripe, and Sir Henry Bishop's Bid Me 
Discourse Mrs. Lawson then plunged directly into modern times 
and sang songs by Jensen, Franz Ries, Anton Dvorak and Hoffman 





ing and conducting, his constantly increasing business pre- 
| 





dancing. A child’s rattle is heard. The town children 


cluding the possibility of his traveling any distance in con- | 


Two pretty bits by Victor Harris—Butterflies and Love, Hallo— 
were followed by, W. H. Neidlinger’s Memories, Night and Morning 
The recital ended with Henschel's Spring Vew York Times. 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


“ SIEVEKING has a beauti‘ul legato and his touch is extremely 
good. '—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.""—NVew York Sun, November 16, 1896 

“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique and a decided poetic feeling,”’"—New York 
Herald, November 16, 18.6 


“SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant tec hnique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.""— New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896. F 


“He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianis 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm,”’"— New Vors 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 


“ His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judg- 
ing from the flattering comments of last night.”—Vew York 
Press, November 16, 1896. 


“ When the occasion required it, he could accomplish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making 
a display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at 
once that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or 
moods above mere musical fireworks.”—Z7he Mail and Express 
New York, November 16, 1896. : 
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BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W., December 19, 1896. ' 
HE autumn musical season in London closes 
to-day, and we look back upon a time of activity 
unparalleled in the history of London. Over 300 concerts 
have been given between September and Christmas, and 
among them a large number, an extraordinary number, 
have been orchestral. We have had visits from La- 
moureux, Colonne and Richter, Mr. Henschel’s concerts, 
the Promenade and Sunday Symphony concerts, organ- 
ized by Mr. Robert Newman, in Queen’s Hall, and sev- 
eral miscellaneous concerts. Chamber music concerts 
have also increased. The Ballad Concerts continue to 
draw large audiences, but the attraction may be traced 
to the first-class artists who are engaged at high salaries, 
and I am assured that there is small profit to the manage- 
ment. 

I am satisfied that these concerts 
serious loss were it all totaled up in a round sum. Of 
course the most expensive Juxury is the orchestra, 
which from modern demands is made to cost all the way 
from $600 to $750 per concert. This only pays for one 
rehearsal; if two are required it means $1,000. Compe- 
tition has forced orchestral concert givers to do the thing 
well or not at all. This includes $5 for each man and 
from $10 to $20 for the leaders. 

For chamber music the salar es of the artists are very 
low indeed, especially in London. This may also be said 
of the singers or solo instrumentalists, as they all value 
notices of their work in the London papers. Asa matter 
of fact the provincial entrepreneurs watch the leading 
London dailies, and they aim to engage those artists 
whose work is highly spoken of from time to time. 
They also note how many times each artist is engaged 
by each individual organization. 

As arule singers are more popular here than instru- 
mentalists, and while there are plenty of indications that 
the public is learning to appreciate the better class songs 
the ballad still has many warm supporters. All languages 
are sung, but there is a growing fondness for English. 
The standard of singing has been materially raised dur- 
ing the past three years, and diction is so well looked after 
that singers are making more success in singing in English 
than in other languages. 

Choral music seems to be losing its hold in London. It 
seems to me that the social feature connected with the 
meetings of the chorus is one of the most powerful ele- 
ments in keeping up the interest that is none too strong 
in our metropolitan choirs. There is not the desire to 
join the choral bodies of our more important societies that 
there formerly was. While this is true of the choristers, 
the public is becoming more and more apathetic. I be- 
ieve that ali of our leading choral organizations in Lon- 
don are losing money. Even The Messiah on any but 


represent a very 





special occasions will not draw a full house. The Elijah 
does not draw as it did, and beyond these two works 
others, either old or modern, are looked upon as problem- 
atical attractions. This is not the case in the provinces, 
for there the support of oratorio music continues to in- 
crease rather than diminish. Musical taste is changing, 
and the orchestra is a powerful factor in that change. 

I heard the other day that there was a possibility of the 
forthcoming opera season falling through. There was 
some trouble, but it will undoubtedly be overcome, be- 
cause the powerful backers are so anxious to go on. 

The Carl Rosa London season will open at one of our 
theatres early in January, if negotiations prove successful. 

Mr. N. Vert, the well-known concert agent, leaves to- 
day for New York. Mme. Albani has decided on an 
Australian concert tour, to follow the present Canadian 
tour. 

Mr. George Fox, of Boston, who graduated from the 
Leipsic Conservatory last year, passed through London 
this week for Paris, where he will continue his. study of 
the piano, and make his public appearance either in the 
French capital or here next spring. 

The Virgil Piano School will give a term for teachers 
during the Christmas holidays, when Mr. A. K. Virgil 
will continue the good work of imparting his method to 
some of the more enterprising teachers. 

ConceRrTs. 

The third concert of this season of the Royal Choral 
Society was disappointing, and not a little dull. St, 
Paul was the oratorio down for performance, and chorus 
after chorus was taken in the same style, with plenty of 
‘‘go’’ but very little feeling or contrast. Dr. Bridge 
seemed tired, his beat was frequently uncertain, and in 
the solo numbers there was several times a lack of una- 
nimity on the question of time between soloist and con- 
ductor. Three of the choruses were better than the 
others, and they were Stone him to death, Thus saith the 
Lord, and, best of all, the Gentile chorus, The gods them- 
selves. 

It was a bad night for the soloists also. Mr. Plunket 
Greene was evidently suffering from a severe cold, 
and Mr. Lloyd was not in his best form ; his voice fre- 
quently sounded very worn, particularly in the aria Be 
thou faithful unto death. The contralto music was sung 
by Miss Lucie Johnstone, who has a good, full voice of 
considerable power. With more study and experience 
Miss Johnstone may make a valuable artist. Even Miss 
Ella Russell’s pure, clear soprano failed to relieve the 
weariness of the evening. The audience was large and 
frequently enthusiastic, as is usual with the Albert Hall 
gatherings. 

The’ performance of Verdi’s charming opera Falstaff 
(so young in spirit and so old in technical perfection!) 
by the students of the Royal College of Music, under the 
direction of Dr. Stanford, last Friday week, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, was highly creditable both to teachers and 
pupils. In fact, the work was so well given that an audi- 
ence unacquainted with this score could have got on this 
occasion a fairly good idea of Verdi's intentions when he 
conceived his effects for well-tried artists. 

The complicated ensemble at the end of Act II was 
very well done, having evidently been most thoroughly 
rehearsed. It would be difficult, as well as invidious, to 
single out any one performer more than another. 

During the performance, no matter in what situation 
they found themselves, the singers manifested a very 
keen interest in the gyrations of the conductor’s baton. 
This was, of course, necessary to the musical smoothness 
of the performance, but it was ludicrous, from a dra- 
matic standpoint, to see the actors look over one shoulder 
and then another, turn round, glance up, look down, and 
stand staring at an irrelevant and mysterious object 
beyond the footlights. 





The opera class of the Royal Academy of Music gave 
on December 11, in the lecture hall of this institution, 
a performance of Gounod’s Mock Doctor. The opera is 
familiar, for it was revived by Mr. Richard Temple some 
six years ago at the Globe, which, however, was not suc- 
cessful. The operatic adaptation of Moliére’s comedy is 
not well suited for the stage, and Gounod, in the music, 
attempted to imitate the seventeenth century style. 

The Gompertz String Quartet’s last concert was well 
attended, in spite of the weather. Tschaikowsky’s op. 
30, in E flat, was enthusiastically received. The Andante 
Funébre is a particularly striking movement, full of deep- 
est sadness, relieved by exquisite melody, the muted in- 
struments enhancing the effect. It was played with 
exquisite delicacy by Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, Kreug 
and Ould. These artists are rising rapidly in public 
favor and musicians and critics are alike unanimous in 
praise of their ensemble work. Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang selections from Franz, Rubinstein and Battison- 
Haynes. Beethoven’s op. 131 (posthumous) closed a 
very fine concert. 

The last Monday Pop. brought as novelty the cycle of 
songs In a Persian Garden, by Miss Liza Lehmann. The 
words are taken from the Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam, 
and are in parts too pessimistic and philosophic to lend 
themselves well to music. Nevertheless the composer has 
solved the difficult task in a pleasing and clever way. 
The four quartets are bright and sparkling. ‘The tenor 
(Mr. Ben Davies in this case) had several interesting 
numbers—Ah, Moon of My Delight, That Knows No Wane, 
is the most strikingly beautiful. The soprano songs are 
the least grateful, for they can only be sung by singers 
with an extraordinary high compass of voice, and then 
flexible light voices seldom go with the depth of thought 
which this style of composition necessitates. Miss Evan- 
geline Florence created, however, a most favorable im- 
pression with them. The contralto has also several very 
good songs, The Worldly Elope Men Set Their Hearts Upon 
being the most noteworthy, and very effectively sung by 
Miss Marian Mackenzie. The humorously philosophical 
bass solo, Myself When Young, was already known from 
Mr. Bispham’s last recital. Mr. Thomas Meux gave a 
rather serious version. The piano part is not only accom- 
paniment but sometimes prominent as a solo, though 
continuing the idea of the last song and leading to the 
following. The work was enthusiastically received, and 
the composer called onto the platform. This song cycle 
will rank high among English compositions. The pro- 
gram brought, further, Mozart’s quintet in G minor, 
played by Lady Hallé, MM. Ries, Gibson, Kreuz and 
Piatti; Mahrchenerzéihlungen (Schumann), most interest- 
ing and pleasing, by Miss Fanny Davies, Lady Hallé 
and Mr. Gibson; Introduction and Polonaise (Chopin), 
by Miss Fanny Davies and Signor Piatti, and Love's 
Message (Schubert), by Mr. Ben Davies. 

M. Delafosse, who gave aconcert in St. James’ Hall 
on the 10th, has, in his enthusiasm for M. Fauré’s compo- 
sitions, forgotten the fact that there are very few com- 
posers who can with their genius interest the public for 
a whole concert. However, the artists, Messrs. J. Wolff, 
Hobday, P. Ludwig and M. Fauré, whose piano playing 
is most excellent, were such as to make almost anything 
palatable, and Mile. Landi’s consummate art and beau- 
tiful voice can lend charm to everything, and therefore 
all the songs were pleasing. 

Mile. Jeanne Douste, the Grefe/ during the long run 
of Humperdinck’s opera, Hansel and Gretel, in London, 
gave a concert in Steinway Hall on Saturday evening. 
She sang with much charm an attractive selection of songs 
in no fewer than four languages, the English being by 
Haydn and Rubinstein, the Italian by Signor Tosti, a 
German Lieder by Herr Hollander, and a new and melo- 
dious drawing room song, Tes Yeux, by M. Delafosse, 
in French. The last was encored and repeated. Her 
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sister, Mlle. Douste de Fortis, contributed some piano 


solos in her usually artistic manner, and M. Ortmans 
played some violin solos. 

Miss Fanny Woolf's recital on Thursday evening, in 
Steinway Hall, was very satisfactory. Her playing of 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in G minor was really most 
excellent. She opened the program with Godard's con- 
certo for violin, op. 131, of which the adagio quasi andante 
is decidedly the best movement. A duet for two violins, 
in D minor (Spohr), which the concertgiver played with 
Mr. Johannes Wolff, was also an interesting item, but the 
same cannot be said of Echos des Alpes, by Hubay, al- 
though it may bring a show of technical skill. It cer- 
tainly can boast of as little originality or depth as the 
Cloches du Monastére, for piano, which delighted the 
hearts of our mothers. Mr. Copland sang. 

Miss Maud McCarthy has outlived the child prodigy and | 
can, though she is still a child, claim to be considered a 
young artist whose progress should be watched with ever- 
increasing interest and satisfaction. Sefior Arbos must 
have been justly proud of his young pupil, who, though 
not quite eleven years of age, played this afternoon the 
Kreutzersonate, not only with easy and splendidly de- 
veloped technic, but also with an understanding far be- 
yond her years. The Finale-Presto was certainly surpris- 
ing, seeing that the artist is a simple, unaffected little 
girl. She also overcame the great difficulties of Airs 
Russes (Wieniawski) successfully, and played, further, 
Larghetto (Nordini) and Reel (Irish), C. V. Stanford. 
Miss Fanny Davies had undertaken the piano part of the 
Kreutzersonate, and most cleverly, and with the true 
artist’s natural kindness formed her tone volume in abso- 
lute accordance with the child’s violin. Miss F. Davies 
played J. S. Bach's prelude and fugue with splendid vigor 
and precision. Last, but not least, I must mention Miss 
Louise Phillips’ refined and artistic singing of two songs, 
old French, arranged by L. Lehmann, and three exquisite 
novelties in Swedish or Danish (?), by Agathe Baker 
Grondahl. Miss Phillips sang in the original language, 
which had a charm of its own, probably on account of her 
particularly clear enunciation. F. V. ATWATER. 








A Niece of Schubert.—At the Schubert festiva 
to be given in Vienna in commemoration of the composer’s 
100th birthday one of the performers will be Miss Caro- 
line Giessler-Schubert, of London, a pianist. She is a 
grandniece of Schubert, and has the name of being an 
excellent interpreter of her illustrious relative’s music. 


Pruckner.— Prof. Dionys Pruckner, the distinguished 
pianist and teacher at the Stuttgart Conservatory, died 
December 1. He was a pupilof Liszt and in his youth 
appeared as a virtuoso. He joined the conservatory in 
1859. Of late years he appeared only in chamber music. 
He was in his sixty-second year. 

Teresa Carreno.—The Mustkalische Wochendblat?, 
Leipsic, writes December 17 

The last appearance of Mme. Carrefio in Leipsic has 
again confirmed the fact that this woman of genius has not 
and never has had her equal among her sisters of art. On 
thisoccasion she performed the piano concerto E flat major 
by Beethoven, the D minor concerto by Rubinstein and 
the A minor concerto of Grieg, to which, on the frenzied de- 
mand of the audience that was worked up to ecstasy by the 
marvelous power of her play, she added several other 
pieces. In her last Russian tour she was féted as warmly 
as here, and she will certainly arouse the same enthusiasm 
in her great American concert tour, which begins in the | 
beginning of January. Our best wishes for a prosperous 





OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 

539 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, December 28, 1896. | 
HE curtain is nearly drawn over the musical 
season of '96, and ‘97 stands with its arms full of 
pleasures for those who will avail themselves, and there 
are not so many affairs in Brooklyn but what they should 
be liberally patronized. It may be said that all the con- 
certs given in Brooklynare of a high order, because, out- 
side of the Seidl Society, the Brooklyn Saengerbund and 
the Arions, we are dependent upon the musical department 
of the Institute for what we receive, and the attempt of 
this department is to present nothing save the very best. 
Of course it occurs (but I can only recall a very few in- 
stances) that engagements are made upon reputations and 
sometimes they are less satisfying than others, but on the 


| whole the Institute is a grand, noble promoter of art in the 


highest sense. 

Whether speaking from an educational standpoint or 
from the stand of a pleasure seeker, nothing is left uncon- 
sidered which the managers believe to be of interest to 
the public. For the rest of the season of 1896-7 they an- 
nounce six piano recitals, in which they expect to present 
Rosenthal in April or May. They hope to secure a recital 


| 


a concert which will include some numbers of more than 
passing interest; Ode to Music by Heinrich Zoellner, Ave 
Maria by Johannes Gelbke, Psalm 187 by Liszt. Songs 
by Brahms have been selected for the occasion. Mr. H. 
Breitschuck, the harpist, will be heard atthisconcert. The 
Seidl Society's dates are January 5 and 12. 

The only concert of the week was the chamber music re- 
cital in Association Hall given by the New York Ladies’ 
Trio, assisted by Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, which was well 
The well-known par- 


attended and very well presented 
ticipants were Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violinist ; Flavie 
Van den Hende, ‘cellist, and Mabel Phipps, pianist. Through 
the film which the violin and ‘cello casts over the piano 
Miss Phipps gleamed through as an artist, and many re- 


| grets were expressed that she was not heard in solo. The 


Beethoven number was less happy than the Chaminade 
and the Rubinstein selections. The Chaminade was of 
especial interest, in the first place because of the modern 
school of which it is exponent, and because of the fact that 
it was a woman's work. Mr. Mackenzie Gordon's solos 
were received enthusiastically, and deservedly so, for his 
voice is of a pleasing quality, and shows a considerable 
amount of culture. 

Mr. Maurice Arnold showed me the musical score of his 
operetta The Merry Benedicts this week, and I found it a 
very musical, tuneful piece of work t is not only catchy, 
but it is musicianly, and if he secures a proper production 
it ought to place him among the successful writers of light 
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by Joseffy, and among positive engagements are Aus der | 


Ohe, Teresa Carrefio, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and E. A. 
MacDowell. For March are announced three chamber 
music concerts by the Bohemian String Quartet, and in 


April with this quartet Xaver Scharwenka will appear. | 


In April a choral concert will be given by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of Philadelphia, and Walter Henry Hall, with 
the Brooklyn Oratorio Club, will present Elijah. 


During a course of six dramatic readings by Mr. George | 


Riddle, Schiller's William Tell, Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons 
and Sophocles’ Antigone will be given with orchestral and 
choral music. Mr. Arthur Claassen is to be the musical 
director. 

The first of the course of ten critical and analytical 
readings of Beethoven sonatas by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett 
will occur on Tuesday, January 19, at 2 o'clock. 

Wednesday, December 30, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies and 
Miss Ethel Chamberlain give the fourth song recital. They 
are to be assisted by Miss Lotta Mills, pianist. The 
fourth chamber music concert will be given on January 7 
by the Dannreuther String Quartet. The Mozart quintet 
in A major, the op. 28 of Napravnik and the G minor 
Rubinstein quartet are the concerted numbers to be given. 

On January 17 the Brooklyn Saengerbund will give a 


Schubert Festival, at which, under the direction of Mr. 


Louis Koemmenich, nothing except Schubert music will be 


given. The soloists will be Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, | 


Miss Clara Deckner, Mr. Wm. Bartels, tenor, Mr. Theodore 
Francke, pianist. The Venth String Quartet will also assist. 
In April the Ladies’ Chorus of the Saengerbund will give 
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opera. The book is furnished by Mr. La Touche Hancock. 

The Christmas services in many of the churches, espe- 
cially in the Catholic and the Episcopalian temples of 
worship, were very elaborate. 

At St. Agnes’ Church, with Dr. Richard W. Crowe as 
organist and director, at 4:30 a. mM. Paolo La Villa’s third 
mass in A was given with Miss Susan S. Boice, Miss A. 
Fransioli, Mr. Geo. Ellard and Mr. John Bolze. At 11 A.M. 
Reissiger’s fourth grand mass in E flat was presented with 
a choir consisting of thirty voices, with Mrs. Frank John- 
son, Mrs. Daniel Buckley, Mr. J. H. Teevan and S. Ratinoff 
as soloists 

The music of the Sts. Peter and Paul's Church was a 
great artistic success. Mr. Frederick Brandeis and his 
choir were assisted by Mr. Nahan Franko and string or- 
chestra. The personnel of the choir quartet is: Miss 
Annie L. Carey, Miss Adelina Richard, Mr. Carl L. Praeger 
and Mr. Ernst Koko. At the 10:30 4. M. services they gave 
the following program 

Andante, Brandeis, strings and organ ; Mass12, Mozart; Graduale, 
Adeste Fideles; Offertory, Largo, Handel; violin solo, Postiude 
Lachnet 

There was also a service at 6:30 a. m. 


Emivizt Frances Baver, 








Blauvelt.—The 
January 9, will present as soloists Rafael Joseffy and Lil- 


Liederkranz concert on Thursday, 


lian Blauvelt. Miss Blauvelt is in magnificent voice and 
will attract an outside audience such as does not usually 


| attend society concerts. 


Invited by John.—Mr. Galloway, one of the local 
bassos of this town, informs his friends that he has been 
invited by Jean Reszké to spend next summer with him at 
one of his numerous Polish palaces. Mr. Galloway has not 

}- } 
selected the palace yet. He has been very busy of late 
giving lessons to Cremonini at the suggestion of Dr. Cur- 
tis, the sore throat specialist. 
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The Usual Insincerity. 


From the New York Herald, Sunday, December 26. 
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Sf PAID Jean de Reszké $50 a week when he 

came with me, and Patti only got $200 a night,” 

said Colonel Mapleson yesterday. ‘‘ Now the stars get 

nearly all the money, the chorus little, the manager less, 
and the public, in turn, are fleeced unmercifully.”’ 

We had been talking about operatic aftairs in general, 
and his late experiences in particular. He explained his 
continued stay in Boston by the fact that circumstances 
had made him the residuary legatee of the responsibilities 
of the Imperial Opera Company, which disbanded there. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘I am what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
might call ‘the last leaf on the tree.’ The singers have 
gone, the belligerent orchestra have sought new fields of 
devastation, and only the habiliments of departed splen- 
dor remain. 

‘* And yet the company is not a debtor, but a creditor. 
The defaulting singers took with them 32,675f. more 
than was due them, and there are on the stage of the 
Boston Theatre all the new scenery, costumes, armor, 
music, &c., of the company, which cost $100,000. The 
indifference of the English directors to the fate of the 
property is amazing. They will not even provide the 
money to cart it away, and the carpenters who have been 
caring for it have not had their pay for several weeks. 
Mr. Tompkins finds his stage embarrassed with so much 
unavailable riches.”’ 

Then the colonel went on to talk of the obstacles to the 
production of opera in this country. “‘ The chief trou- 
bles,’’ said he, with the air of one who knows, “‘ are the 
expense and the peculiar tastes of the public regarding 
singers and music. The Orchestra Union, with its unrea- 
sonable demands, is enough to embarrass, if not defeat, 
any production. The idea of paying $60 a week to a 
German with a $10 violin, who at home would be glad to 
have $3 a week! Our orchestra cost us $2,600 a week. 

ALL THE FAULT OF THE PUBLIC. 

‘‘In a way the public are not to be pitied, because they 
are most to blame. They create these musical idols, make 
them arrogant with adulation, and need not complain if 
their worship is expensive. They refuse to take any 
substitute, no matter how fair or talented. They want 
the old names and the old operas. They seem to have 
the same idea about singers that the English have about 
port wine—the older the better. 

“It is the same in England. When I first produced 
Faust and Carmen at Her Majesty’s Theatre it nearly 
ruined me, though in Faust I had such artists as Titiens, 
Trebelli, Guiglini and others, and in Carmen Minnie 
Hauk, Valleria, Del Puente and Campanini. We played 
to $200 houses with both these great operas then, just as 
we did in the Academy of Music with Andrea Chenier 
this winter. 

‘‘In America there is a special prejudice agaiffst Ameri- 
can singers unless they have made a successful debut 
abroad. I have had the honor of bringing out thirty-two 
American prima donnas, among them Kellogg, Cary, Emma 
Juch, Nordica, Zelie de Lussan, Marie Van Zandt, Minnie 


to satisfy Americans that their country can produce good 
voices. 

‘‘In fact, the future prima donnas must be American 
women, because they pre-eminently have the voices and 
the temperament for opera. I don't know whether it is 
the climate, the water, their living in warm rooms or 
what, but the fact remains that American sopranos lead 
the world and always will. A great piano firm told me 
the other day that they could get the wood for their in- 
struments in but one place. The same sort of wood 
grew elsewhere, but it was not the same for his purposes. 
So it is with American women. ‘They have a quality of 
voice that is found nowhere else in the world. Ameri- 
can girls have, moreover, the ambition, the intelligence, 
‘pluck’ to succeed. Failure doesn’t dishearten them. 
They are willing to work. 


FLEECING AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD. 

‘‘ There are thousands of fine American singers abroad 
who would make the greatest chorus the world ever saw, 
but will be lost because they have not the means to be 
launched as stars. Others are there who never will be 
singers, but whose parents are being bled by foreign 
masters on the strength of fasle representations as to 
their daughters’ talents. 

‘* How the American singers are bled by these licensed 
pirates! I know a girl who was to make her début at 
Carcano theatre, Milan, in Il Trovatore. After all pre- 
liminary expenses were paid, the management came to 
her for $200 for the orchestra and $100 later for the cos- 
tumer, and then made her buy twenty shares in the syn- 
dicate, before the curtain could be raised. She madea 
success, but as she left the stage saw a notice that her 
services would not be needed. They had a new Ameri- 
can to bleed. 

‘*I met many beautiful American singers abroad who came 
to me for engagements in the Imperial Opera Company. 
One sang Zucza as well as I ever heard in my life, but she 
was an American from Chicago, and it would have been ruin 
to have tried to launch herin this country. Yesterday I 
heard a splendid dramatic soprano, who asked me what 
she must do. I mapped out the foreign program, with its 
big expense and doubtful benefits. 

THE COLONEL’S LATEST SCHEME. 

‘*Music of better quality ought to be heard for less 
money. This can be done by organizing an American 
opera company. They would give a better ensemble and 
less stars. There would be more attention to detail. 
Extravagant prices could be avoided. The Castle Square 
Theatre in Boston makes a success with opera at 50 and 
25 cents. By the same sign a greatly superior perform- 
ance at $1.50 and $1 would succeed. There never was a 
better opportunity to try this experiment. A half dozen 
men of means could easily do it.’’ 

This is evidently the colonel’s latest scheme, and asked 
if he got a financial backing for such an enterprise what 
would be his program, he said: ‘‘ I should try to have them 
take the effects of the Imperial company, which can be 
bought for a tenth of their cost. That would be a good 
beginning,’’ and the colonel’s eyes twinkled as though he 
were already at work for the new company. ‘‘ Then I 
would go abroad to pick up the American singers who 
are studying there, and bring them home. I should get 
an all American cast, and if possible an all American 
orchestra. The best results are obtained by engaging 
prominent artists for aterm of years, with a moderate 
advance each year.”’ 

You see the colonel already had every little detail set- 





tled, and everything done except engaging the passage 


tickets and bill posting the dead walls of the cities to be 
visited. 
WHEN DE RESZKE GOT FIFTY DOLLARS PER. 
‘* We should say ‘ No’ firmly to all exorbitant demands. 
I paid Jean de Reszké when he started $50 per week. 
That was before he became atenor. Patti I paid §200a 
night for quite a season. ‘The prices of grand opera in 
Paris are fixedly low, and no one gets over $200 a night. 
I believe in giving opera in Italian part of the year to the 
more cultivated audiences, with other performances in 
the vernacular. Promotions from the chorus to second 
parts and then to leading parts would be the order. Too 
many girls expect to begin atthe top. The idea should 
be taken hold of at once, if we are to try the plan next 
season. There is no time to waste. It is feasible. I 
stake my reputation on it. It will be a great thing for 
music in America if it can be tried,’’ and the colonel went 
on his way cheerily, a man whom nothing apparently 
short of an operatic cyclone can take off his feet. 








A Manager Disappears. 


PATERSON, December 24. 
OR several weeks lovers of music and society 
people here have been looking forward to a concert 
that Anton Seidl and his orchestra were to give in Pater- 
son. He was to have been here last night at the Second 
Regiment Armory, but failed to appear. The concert was 
to be under the auspices of Company A, Second Regiment, 
and was being managed by Joseph B. Mills, of this city, 
as representative of a musical agency in New York. It is 
now reported that Mills is missing and has taken $300 in 
money which he secured by the advance sale of seats for 
the concert. 

The first intimation that anything had gone wrong 
leaked out when Mr. Bernstein, agent of the Seidl Orches- 
tra, came to Paterson yesterday to look for Mills. Accord- 
ing to Bernstein Mills was to have paid him $550 two 
days before the date of the concert, and not having heard 
from him Bernstein came to Paterson for his money. He 
failed to find Mills. Milis is well known in Paterson, and 
was ashort time ago secretary of the Paterson Board of 
Health. He has always borne a good reputation. His 
friends insist that he had no intention of perpetrating a 
swindle. Mills, it is said, stated to several persons in this 
city that he was going to Chicago to accept the place of 
assistant manager of Sousa’s Concert Band. 

Mills’ father, who is the senior member of the silk firm 
of Mills & Van Horn, declares that his son no later than 
yesterday noon spoke of the concert in a way indicating 
its success, Miss Dunning, Mills’ fiancée, was among those 
in the disappointed crowd at the armory last night. She 
had an engagement to meet Mr. Mills there, as his business 
would not allow him to call at the Dunning home, on 
Hamilton avenue. When Sergeant Dunphy, of Company 
B, told Miss Dunning that Mr. Mills was not to be found 
the poor girl broke down and declared that Mr. Mills had 
met with foul play. She even went so far as to declare 
that on last Monday night two strange looking men fol- 
lowed Mr. Mills from the Susquehanna depot to his home, 
and she thinks that these men followed him yesterday 
when he went to New York, and that they are responsible 
for his disappearance. 

Company A will be held responsibie for all work con- 
tracted by Mills, as he had authority to use the name of 
the company. 

[Owing to the foresight of E. H. Colell, manager of 
Wissner Hall, the people of this city who had purchased 
tickets for the Seidl concert in Krueger Auditorium 





Hauk, Marie Engle and many others. This array ought 


Mr. Rudolph Aronson takes pleasure in announcing the engagements 





for this season of 


ae he World’s Greatest Pianiste, 


MADAME TERESA 


wows” ~ |) 








ARRENO 


Mme. Carrefio will make her American rentrée with the Philharmonic Society 
uf New York January 8 and 9; also with the New York Symphony Society on January 
20 and 30; Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, Chicago, February 5 and 6; Boston Symphony 
Society, Boston, February 19 and 20; Cincinnati Symphony Society, March 1 and 2; 
also with the Boston Symphony Society, Philadelphia, February 22; Washington, 
February 23; Baltimore, February 24; New York, February 25; Brooklyn, February 26, 
and Providence, March 10, &c., &c. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


Concert Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 





Bijou Theatre Building, Broadway and 3oth St., 


.. » NEW YORK. 


SAMUEL 


MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 


Oratorio, CONCERT, 
Sone REcITALs. 
Vocat INSTRUCTION. 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA. 


126 and 128 East 17th Street, New York. 
ELEVENTH SEASON. 


Semi-Annual Entrance Examinations. 


CHILDREN’S DAY — January 2 (Saturday), PIANO AND 
VIOLIN, 10 to 12 Mm. 

SINGING—January 4 (Monday), 10 to12M., 2 to 4P. M., and 8to 
10Pp.mM. CHORUS, 8 to 10 P. M. 

PIANO AND ORGAN-— January 5 (Tuesday), 10to12M.,2to4P.m. 

VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP—Janu 
uary 6 (Wednesday), 10 to 12 M.,2to4P. M. 

ORCHESTRA AND ALL WIND INSTRU MENTS—January 6 
(Wednesday), 2to4P. mM. 
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Wednesday night were not out of pocket on account of the 
failure of the concert. All money for tickets has been re- 
funded. 

Mr. Colell received a letter on December 9 from Joseph 
B. Mills, the manager of the concert, asking that all cash 
taken in so far for seats be turned over to him. Mr. Colell 
refused to pay over a cent until the performers were on the 
stage. The people in Elizabeth and Paterson did not do 
this, and as a result they may iose their money.—Newark 
News, December 24, 1896.| 

[Mills was not representing any New York musi- 
cal agency. He wrote his letters on a letter head 
marked ‘‘Lirac Musical Agency—New York, Chi- 
cago, London,” which had the appearance of fraud 
upon its face, at least to those who know of such 
matters.—Eps. M. C.| 








Dora Valesca Becker. 
ISS DORA VALESCA BECKER is a young 
violinist whose rare talents are well known and 
esteemed, not only in New York, which she makes her 
headquarters, but throughout the entire United States 
generally. 

Her reputation has been built upon an accomplished 
knowledge of her instrument obtained as a pupil of 
Joachim, and on a sympathy and intelligence in perform- 
ance which have won her a host of artistic friends. Miss 
Becker stands high among her confréres and enjoys among 
the general musical public the high appreciation which 
she deserves. 

Miss Becker's time is busily absorbed this season. She 
has, in addition to her solo work, her work with the New 
York Ladies’ Trio, which is called on to fill numerous en- 
gagements and which has become an excellent ensemble 
feature in metropolitan musical life. This trio, com- 
posed of Miss Becker herself, violin; Flavie Van den 
Hende, ‘cello, and Miss Mabel Phipps, piano, has already 
won for itself a high artistic record. Miss Becker is de- 
voted to the organization, which, however, she does not per- 
mit to interfere with her work asa soloist. Miss Becker is 
quite too good and too popular a soloist not to be heard as 
often as she may possibly find it convenient to appear. 

The work of the New York Ladies’ Trio, however, is 
work of a high and musicianly order, and the range of 
repertory which it has already produced confirms it as a 
body of consistent and progressive musical value which 
calls for particular notice. As violinist of this trio Miss 
Becker has diffused her talent and temperament in a re- 
markable degree. Trios of Beethoven. Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Rheinberger, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns and com- 
posers of the lighter, more modern schools have all been 
performed by this trio with unusual musical insight and 
intelligence. Miss Becker has been fortunate in the choice 
of her ensemble, which is reported a capable and finished 
one. 

Just now the trio hasunder preparation the trio of Rubin 
Goldmark just published, which is said to be of sterling in- 
terest. Asan example of Miss Becker’s ready musician- 
shipit may be mentioned that some time ago she had ar- 


ranged to play this work in Buffalo with the composer- 
pianist himself. She had then studied it from manu- 
script. Goldmark falling illand being unable to play,a 
substitution had to be made, and at the last moment Miss 
Becker came on the platform and read at sight a trio of 
Arthur Foote in which the composer presided at the piano. 


sidered from the standpoints of rapid musical availability 
and reliable confidence. ‘‘ But,” says Miss Becker, who is 
singularly modest and lays no special value on herown un- 
common musical ability, ‘‘I had played the Raff concerto 





DORA VALESCA BECKER. 


with orchestra the night before and made asuccess. I felt 
encouraged me. I really don’t deserve any credit.” 


This is very nice and very modest, but there are few ar- 


over their brethren, and make of their achievement a 
something to be recorded and referred to far into the 
future. 


have been numerous since October, and are daily on the 
York musicale in solo; on October 27 with the Palmer 
Club, of Jersey City, N. J., in trio and solo; November 7, 


soloist in Brooklyn; November 14, soloist in New York 


cale ; December 8, with trio, for Orpheus Club, Paterson, 


She came through with honor, a singular achievement con- | 


the people were generously disposed toward me and that | 


tists who could accomplish what Miss Becker accomplished | 
in a situation like this who would not feel a big triumph | 


Engagements for Miss Becker as soloist and for the trio | 


increase. On October 24 Miss Becker played at a New | 


musicale ; December 5, again soloist in New York musi- | 


more ; December 23, with the Brooklyn Art Institute in a 
trio recital with Mackenzie Gordon, and on December 29 
as soloist at Tremont, N. Y. 

Miss Becker’s life is busy. It deserves to be. She is a 
talented, quick, brainy, musical young woman. She han- 
dies her difficult instrument with ease and is equally happy 
in solo or ensemble work, not forgetting the abandon and 
| authority of the soloist in the necessary adaptation and 
subserviency of an ensemble. It is not easy to be a suc- 
cessful player in both grooves. Miss Becker is this, and 
is a skilled, musicianly young artist whom we learn to like 


as we learn to know her better. 








| 

| 

| De Zielinski in Town.—Jaroslaw de Zielinski, the 
| well-known pianist, musician and musical littérateur, of 
Buffalo, is stopping at the Holland House here during this 
week, 

| The Foerster Recitals.—Ad. M. Foerster, the well- 
known composer, has recently given two very interesting 
| recitals at Pittsburg devoted to Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann. 

Mrs. King in Newark.—Mrs. Julie Rive-King, the 
pianist, played recently at the Ladies’ Choral Club con- 
| cert in Newark, N. J., with unusual success. The Legende 

and Venezia e Napoli of Liszt were the chief numbers. 

Lohse to Conduct in Chicago.—Otto Lohse is to 
conduct a grand Wagner concert to be given at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, February 8. Nordica and Scalchi will 
appear. The entire third act of Siegfried is to be given. 
Richard Burmeister in Boston.—The first piano re- 
cital which took place in the new Steinert Halli, in Boston, 
| was given recently by Mr. Richard Burmeister. Mention 
| was made of it in last week’sissue. It drew a large and 
very appreciative audience. After the recital the distin- 
guished pianist was entertained at the Botolph Club by 
Messrs. Carl Faelten and Chadwick. Following are more 
Boston newspaper criticisms 


The beautiful little Steinert Hall was utilized yesterday afternoon 
by Mr. Richard Burmeister, whose piano recital drew a large num- 
ber of auditors to the new music room. The program was made up 
of selections from a half-dozen prominent composers, and included 
two original numbers by Mr. Burmeister. The pianist was the re 
cipient of special marks of approval for the interpretation 


of his own compositions His capricci« a brilliant morceau, 
proved particularly pleasing The delicacy of Mendelssohn's 
Songs Without Words and the Schumann aria and scherzo and in- 
| termezzo was beautifully expressed. The Liszt rhapsody was 
| given with commendable virility and smoothness, and the two 
Chopin preludes were also artistic bits of playing.—Globe, Decem- 
ber 20 
In his performance of the trying task he had set himself, Mr. Bur- 
meister showed himself to be a thoroughly equipped pianist, with a 


fluent, facile and admirable technic, a style formed in a good school, 


and endowed with artistic spirit and musicianly instinct. He made 
a very favorable impression.—Herald, December x 


1 wasa pleasing one throughout, and Mr. Burmeister 





| The recit 


was generally at his very best. The Bach prelude and fugue was 





played especially well, the proper balance of tone being always 
maintained 
The two original compositions that Mr. Burmeister played are de- 


serving of much praise, especially the Elegy They are well written 
and should be heard again. The new hall adds much to the pleas- 
ure of suchaconcert. It is a delight to both player and audience.— 


Post, December 20. 











HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 





ANTONIA H. 


SAWYER, 


Contralto. 
ADDRESS : 
218 West 44th Street, 
er NEW YORK. 








SECOND RECITAL 
ont EP oish 
Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist. 


Mendelsohn Glee Club Hall, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, at 8:30 P. M. 








N. J.; December 14, soloist with Garland Society, Balti- 





CARL 


‘*His performance was sympathetic, musical 
and vigorous. He registers with a fine color sense, 
and was recalled most heartily.—/ames Huncker, 
in the Morning Advertiser, New York. 





‘Standing room was at a premium at the organ 
concert given by WittiaM C. Car. yesterday. Mr. 
Car has a thorough knowledge of the resources 
of the organ, and his playing was marked by 
much brilliancy.”"—Martinez, in The New York 
World. ° 


**Mr. Cart at the organ proved himself one of 
the foremost manipulators of this difficult instru- 
ment. His playing of the Guilmant ‘Caprice’ 
was entrancing.”—-7he New York Times. 








‘*His playing was the finest thing heard here | 
for many a day.”—Cincinnati Post. 
| 


ADDRESS... eh... | 
9 Wesi 22d Sireei, 
NEW YORK. 





CONCERT DIRECTION H, M, HIRSCHBERG. 


Bohemian String Quartet. 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
THE FINEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


MARCH—APRIL—MAY. 


Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 








AMERICAN BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso Violoncello Virtuoso 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 

Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 





Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 


Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical 
Programs for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 

Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELL, THe MusicaL CouRIER campaign against 

the high salary crime and for the protection of 

our native musical talent is beginning to bear fruit. 
The campaign has only begun. This paper is de- 


| game besides the ordinary risk of each race. 


| 


| tistic and scientific jockey attends carefully to his 
| regimen to keep down his weight, like a tenor does 





| 
termined to drive the whole foreign horde out of the | 
country or reform its methods. If the United States 
is not good enough to respect and to live in, and if it 
is not entitled to an equal share of the musical bene- 
fits, it is not good enough to earn a salary in. 
Right? Isn’tit? You bet. 








OUR CARTOON. — | 


ACH subscriber or purchaser of THE MUSICAL | 
CourIER of this issue is entitled to one of the | 
colored cartoons ‘‘ Triumph of Reszké-Nero.” 








THE INVERSION OF. "PROGRESS. 


RESZKE'S REIGN. 


No AMERICAN MusIc. 


E should like to ask Colonel Mapleson, of Her 
Majesty's, if he expects to be considered an 
honest man after having made the statements at- 


| tributed to him in an interview published by the 


SPORT AND ART. 


HE versatility of Mr. Jean Reszké is now —_ 
well known. He is an intellectual artist who | 
does not depend entirely upon the emotional element | 
to make a success, but who thoroughly plans all his 
actions and by working slowly, calmly and delib- 
| erately toward aclimax gains his point. This is an 
| art of itself. It is also the art of the jockey. An ar- 


it. He learns the characteristics and idiosyncrasies 
of his horses, like a tenor studies the subtleties and 
the psychology of his réles. 

The analogy becomes more defined as the actual 
mounting of the horse takes place prior to the per- 
| formance ; for, like the tenor, the jockey being thor- 
oughly equipped and in the saddle—that is, sure of 
his réle—he pays more attention than ever to the other 
steeds, so that he can judge of their qualities as the 
race proceeds. If he is not slow and calm and delib- 
erate he will lose his head and get out of pitch or be 
pitched out, but with a good jockey this is rare, as 
rare as it is with atenor like Reszké. As the climaxis 
reached he makes his one final struggle, and being 
well supplied with stored energy he reaches the pole 
first. 

The pole first reminds us of Reszké the first Pole 
about whom a Russian newspaper prints the fol- 
lowing : 





The subject of M. Jean de Reszké’s winnings on Russian race 
courses with imported horses has just been investigated in Russia. 
The committee decided that M. de Reszké did not intentionally en- 
ter his foreign horses on the same footing as horses bred in the 
country, and has recommended the payment of the prizes, which 
amount to upward of 100,000 rubles. The status of Russian bred 


racers of M. de Reszké.—/eterburgskaya Gazeta. 


Even the ancients believed in cultivating that noble 
animal, the horse, and during the days of the Italian 
Republics the horse was considered the most favorite 
of all the dumb beasts. The Medicis had formid- 
able stabling accommodations, and one author tells 
|us that both Piero and Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
| even grandfather Cosmo, were particularly fond of 
| horses, as they found in them the living contrast be- 
tween human perfidy and deceit and nature’s honesty 
and fidelity. 

Mr. Reszké is also fond of horses, but he is in the 
horse business—quite a distinction. He is a winner 
of races like he is a winner in the operatic game, but 
the latterissafer, for he runs no risk, while, as we see 
in the above paragraph, there is a risk in the horse 


This little stake of $80,000 will come in very handy 
now that Mr. Reszké is not getting more than $1,250 
a night, for in former seasons the houses were packed 
when he sang and his percentage of 25 per cent. over 
the receipts of $6,000 frequently gave him $500, $800 
or $1,000 or $1,500 in addition to the $1,250, whereas 
now the attendance has fallen off on Reszké nights. 

This is not due to any artistic degeneration, but 
because we Americans are, like the Romans of old, 
subjects to fits of fancy, and the slightest shock is 
apt to create a sentiment of revulsion against a for- 
mer favorite. We do soinour politics as the Romans 
did in their politics, and we do it with our stage 
heroes just as the Romans did it in the Colosseum. 
As we said a few weeks ago, it is all one human 
nature. 

So far as futures go we shall not bet on Reszké any 
more, for his race in America is about ended, but we 
would bet on Matador, which we see above is to run 
in Russian races. It is a horse bought with good 
American dollars, and it must be lucky, owned as it 
is by the luckiest foreigner that ever made us a call. 
We will put odds on Matador, but we would not put a 
copper on the future career of his owner on the 
American operatic stage. That race has been run. 





New York Herald of Sunday last as coming from 
Boston, and reprinted in this paper to-day. Can he 
be considered eligible to the honesty list after pub- 
licly admitting that he knows that there isa prejudice 
against American singers, and then suggesting that 
some new victims should come forward to purchase 
the remnants of the company he managed, and which 


| has just failed, in order to resuscitate it on an Ameri- 


Mapleson is not foolish. There is 
He is, like so many foreigners, 


can basis? Mr. 
method in his plans. 


| anepitome of courtesy and good manners, but he has 


always been a distinguished failure over here, and 


| he wishes now to go ahead after having lost English 


money and inveigle Americans into a new scheme to 
lose good American money. It cannot be done, 
colonel. 

Far back in the beginning of this year THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER repeatedly stated that the scheme of 
the Imperial Opera Company under Mapleson was 
fallacious, and would end in irretrievable ruin. There 
was no prophetic instinct necessary to make such a 
prediction ; it was a mathematical formula generally 
understood and as thoroughly acquired as a problem 
in Euclid. No one who had ever given a week's study 
to the opera question in this town could have hesi- 
tated to make a similar prediction, provided the 
opinion was disinterested. 

We will say that the colonel gave us an excellent 
company, a number of very acceptable performances, 
and placed us under many real obligations for the 
production of that new and interesting work, Andrea 
Chénier. But he might have done as well and better 
and yet not have succeeded. Mathematics made fail- 
ure assured. The colonel may or may not have 
known this. 

Now, after a number of weeks, the British volun- 
teer steps forward and endeavors to give us the rea- 
sons for his bleak fiasco. Let us see if those reasons 
fit the mathematical formula. 

The colonel says that the ‘‘chief troubles” are 
‘‘the expense and peculiar tastes of the public re- 
garding singers and music.” Did the colonel not 
know this before he started this enterprise ? He must 
have known all about the question of expense. He 
knew that the whole tribe of foreign opera singers 
knew that Reszké and his brother and family were 
drawing about a quarter of a million dollars out of 
this country each season, and that Melba and Calvé 
were making about a half million francs each per 
season here, and he knew that the whole foreign 
brood was merely temporizing to get over here and 
secure a slice of such sums, and that he therefore 
conld zot make contracts with any of them on a de- 
cent, honest, business basis. 

The whole crowd of foreign operatic singers that 
makes Milan, Paris and London its stamping grounds 
knew that Reszké and his family and Melbaand Calvé 
and Plangon were comparatively poor people until 
they managed to secure a grip on the American opera 
scheme, and knowing this how cou/d the colonel ex- 
pect to make any contracts on a conservative basis ? 
He agreed to give Darclée $1,100—5,500 francs—a 
night, and De Marchi, a favorite of hers, without 
whom she refused to sign, 4,000 francs, $800 a night, 
and others in proportion. How could he make such 
contracts? Because he, the colonel, knew very well 
that, so far as the singers themselves are concerned, 
they are willing to sacrifice a portion of their Ameri- 
can salaries in order to get the great bulk; for even 
with a percentage of loss deducted these salaries are 
still far above the European possibilities. Read what 
the colonel himself says: ‘‘ Vo one gets over $200 a 
night” in Paris. 

Here are the mathematics already, and all ready 
too. We have repeatedly said that Melba cannot get 
over 1,000 francs a night in Paris, and she can appear 
on a few occasions only. Here she gets from a mini- 
mum $1,000 a night to all prices up to $2,000, for that 
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is the sum she asks for a concert appearance in | name figured so extensively, was made for the pur- 
America. 1,000 francs in Paris ; 10,000 francs in| pose of paying him some overdue money. 
America. Robbery of the public ; downright, shame- 
less, infamous robbery of the public, and sure to 


make the opera once again a failure. 

Mapleson says 1,000 francs in Paris; that is right. 
If Reszké could be permitted to sing in Paris he would 
get that sum from Gailhard at the Grand Opéra 
or from Carvalho at the Comique. Both institutions 
are successes because the people, the common, good 
peopie, the music students, the music lovers, can pur- 


chase admissions which are reasonable because the | 


artists are not allowed to fleece the public. What 
does Reszké get here? How much ? 

6,250 francs a night assured and 25 per cent. on all 
sums received at the box office over and above a 
stipulated sum, making it on attractive nights some- 
times as high as about 15,000 francs a night. 7,000 


Jrancs a night in Paris ; 14,000 or 15,000 francs a | 


night in New York. 

Result: Locking out of all students of music from 
the opera. Ostracizing from operatic study all poor 
and struggling musicians. Banishing from the opera 


all persons except those who have millions and go | 
for fashion and those who must sacrifice all other | 


amusements in order to pay tribute to these foreign 
cormorants who despise America and its toadies and 
who are right in doing so. 

Additional result : Failure of opera in America at 
irregular but positive intervals. 

But suppose opera should again fail here? To the 


Reszkés, Melba, Calvé and the rest it is of no mo- | 


ment. They have amassed millions of our money, 
and need not concern themselves any longer in this 
question. Good for them! They deserve the ap- 
proval of all good gamblers in American patience. 

But the colonel has something of greater interest 
to tell us. Read what he says of the fleecing of 
American girls abroad. It is this question and the 
crime of high salaries to foreigners that this paper 
has been agitating for some time now. What is to 
be done about the former? certainly the more im- 
portant of the two problems, for it is an ethical one. 

These American children who are sent to Europe 
fall into the hands of an unscrupulous set of pirates 
(with a few exceptions), who look upon this country 
as a great colonial empire, existing merely for 
vampires who suck the life blood out of it in one or the 
other direction. These children become devitalized 
after a while. Intercourse with teachers who are not 
conscientious in the pursuit of their vocation, who 
are merely intent upon making of each American a 
miniature gold mine, must necessarily taint the 
moral tissue of the pupil. The great bulk of these 
pupils are girls just beginning to develop, and they 
are in a condition of receptivity and will ansorb most 
readily the poison prepared for them. 

Ts not the absence of any great success on the part of 
American pupils who have studied in Europe due to this 
inoculation? Applying it in the abstract, there is 
no morality in the European scheme of instruction 
of American pupils—particularly of American girl 
pupils. How then can there be an artistic result ? 
How can even a competent teacher infuse an artistic 
spirit into a pupil if the object of the teacher isa pred- 
atory one? How could Donatello have made his 
atelier a school of art itself, if he had looked upon 
his pupils as so many sources of income? And what 
would have become of art in Florence if the instruc- 
tors had not all been like Donatello ? 

Why, then, should we continue to send our chil- 
dren to Europe when the tendency is directly against 
their prosperity as ideal artists, from the very fact 
that there is no ideal apparent with the teacher ex- 
cept filthy American lucre. 

But suppose they should become successful, what is 
the prospect here on their return? Mr. Reszké and 
his followers have so thoroughly intrenched them- 
selves that no Americans can possibly secure a public 


opportunity amidst fitting environment and free | 


from destructive foreign intrigues. It is an actual, 
physical impossibility. 
Under the dictatorship of Reszké all American 


the public to explain this through the columns of the 
press, 

How then can American musical effort succeed? 
Even our Manuscript Society, established to foster 
American composition, does not succeed in interest- 
ing the foreigners to whom it so courteously extends 
its apparently unlimited hospitality. Nothing that 
can be done here seems to give life, energy and vital- 


American workmanship, either in the reproductive or 
| the productive field. 

We are overwhelmed with a suffocating foreign in- 
cubus that stifles every effort to rise to the dignity of 
self-assertion. The tributes paid by the press and 
the adulation of society make public heroes of people 
whose duties should be relegated, as they are in 
Europe, to the simple work to be done before the 
footlights. In this terrible state of affairs the very 
kernel of all our future work is destroyed and we see 

| nothing ahead of us except a dismal career for native 
| or resident musical aspirants 

No one will give sufficient for an American opera 

| to justify the expenditure of energy or time or intel- 


| ligence onthe work. No one will purchase American | 
| songs except for a song, for no one can make a liv- | 


ing by singing American songs. Why pursue the 
study of music as an American? Why hope for a 
career in music as an American? If you are a so- 
prano or a contralto you can get a limited number of 
$50 or $100 engagements, or a church position, and 
| no opportunity for advancement, because you are an 


when youreturn. The foreigners at the opera get 


all the money there is here for music. [hy then not, | 


as a final conclusion or remedy, close the opera for good ; 


let the foreigners go home to their native haunts, and | 


let us take some time for the readjustment of our musical 
affairs in order to rebuild them on an intelligent basis? 








THE OPERA IN LONDON. 
E gather from the London Daily News of the 
most recent date (December 11) the following 
editorial on the prospects of opera in that city : 


| Despite much that has been said and written on the subject, the 
tendency during the next few years will probably be to diminish 
rather than to increase the number of operatic representations in 
London, Before the end of March the whole of the operatic scenery 
and ¢resses at Drury Lane will pass to Covent Garden, so that the 
older theatre will be available only to the few managers who can 
bring their mise en scéne with them. At Covent Garden it is under- 
stood to be a condition that the works of the grand season must be 
excluded from the spring season, which is thereby to be deprived of 


the Wagner and the “drawing” repertory. To these difficulties | 


must of course be added the ever-increasing fees of artists, the ne- 
cessity in modern opera for large and extensive orchestras and 
costly stage mounting, and the apparently perennial dearth of 
tenors. Small wonder, therefore, that the operatic outlook seems 
ror the moment to be clouded 

The invasion of Reszké into the land of the Britons 
was all that was necessary to make grand opera iden. 
tical with bankruptcy. The.continent of Europe 
will not be subjugated to these impositions, and 
hence opera prospers in Berlin, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, Munich, &c They have no 


Reszkés there 





N all pursuits in this enormously wealthy country, 
| with a history of a century of successes in every 
line of physical and mental operations, where is there 
the one man who in the business of management of 
musical affairs has risen to the dignity of financial 
independence on an equality with our men of 
means ? 

Not one can be mentioned. 

And yet the transactions run annually into the mill- 

| ions, furnishing a far greater opportunity for profit 


than any merely American professional pursuit, such | 


| as lawyer, doctor, engineer or electrician or the like, 
| grants. In all these careers, leaving aside those 
| broader opportunities offered to bankers, mining pro- 


music has been completely obliterated in the entour- | moters, railroad managers, etc., etc., we find men 


age of the Metropolitan Opera House. Not evenina | 


Sunday night concert is there a particle of show for 
an American work or an American song. 

Reszké in all these years has not even familiarized 
himself sufficiently with our language to sing one 
American made song. He has not even participated 
in a single benefit performance, except when the 
benefit went directly or indirectly to him, for the 
benefit last year at the Metropolitan, where his 


who have legitimately accumulated millions, but 


| never in the path of musical management has a mill- 


ionaire appeared whose millions are the result of his 
occupation. 

[s there then nothing in the commercial feature of 
music except for Verdi, Rossini and Meyerbeer and 
the foreign singers and players who come to Amer- 
ica? Paderewski cannot make any money on the 





continent of Europe. There is no demand for his 


He is 
not to blame for this, but it becomes a duty to 


ity to American artists, American composition or | 
| and enjoy it, as he should? 





playing in Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, the Neth- 
erlands, Russia, Scandinavia, or even in his native 
Poland, and in Paris he can give one concert a year 
and make about $400. We give him about a quarter 
of a million when he comes here for a season, but the 
manager makes $921.18, and goes to bed for a month 
to save his beer money. 

What object is there in the pursuit of the impre- 
sario in America? Why does he not become a singer 
or a player, live in Europe, let his hair grow, never 
take a shampoo and come here periodically and 
make his great American boodle, and then go home 








OR to-night’'s Siegfried performance it is probable 
that about $12,000 will be taken in at the box 
office. Jean Reszké will receive 25 per cent. on all 
over $6,000, which, with his salary, will give him 
about $2,750. Melba will receive about $1,250, and 
Edouard Reszké about $800. This figures up about 
$5,000 for the foreigners to-night. Anton Seidl, who 
is a resident of the city of New York, will get about 


| $100, although the bulk of the work will fall on his 


shoulders. 
We are the people—when we are not the fools ! 





We give you now the names of the artists for our musical on the 
Sth of January. We skip the 29th, as it occurs in holiday week 

They are Mme. Chalia, of the Mapleson Opera Company, who 
made a great success in Philadelphia and Boston in the opera Andrea 
Chenier. She will sing an aria from that opera and some popular 
Spanish songs arranged by herself 

Mile. Le Gierse, a young American prima donna who makes her 


| first appearance in any important concert, and is a pupil of Mar- 
| chesi, Pol Plangon and Mr. Gregorowitsch. 


On the 12th another American prima donna, Mrs. Grenville Snell- 


| ing, will appear 
American. What object then is there in going to | 
Europe for study? There is nothing here for you | 


On the 19th, the last of our series, we intend to givea purely 
American program in which Madame Eames, Miss Laura Louise 
Wallen, Mr. Bispham, and Mr. MacDowell, if we can get him, will 


appear 
The program will be devoted to American composers. 


HE above is a communication from Ruben & 
Andrews, musical managers. There is no rea- 

son for coming forward at this late date with any 
purely American concerts ; we want no discrimination 


| against any music or musicians on account of nation- 


ality, and hence we are fighting against the foreign 
invasion that discriminates against Americans. 
Give to all musicians an opportunity, and that in- 
cludes Americans, but do not discriminate 
- 
UR American piano manufacturers should cease 
furnishing pianos free of cost to the foreign sing- 
ers that come over here and devour all the money 
that can be spent by the public on music to the detri- 
ment of our native singers. Our native singers and 
our resident artists must pay piano manufacturers 
for the use of their instruments, whereas the fcreign 
contingent gets its pianos free of charge while here, 


|and are frequently paid besides. This is rank in- 
| justice. It stinks in the nostrils of our honest Ameri- 


can folk, and the nuisance must be abated. 

Who cares whether a paid singer considers one 
piano better than other pianos, and who cares if that 
singer is a foreigner who has an entirely different 
make of piano in his foreign home, and a piano he 
pays for with money he makes here and takes back 
with him—money which Americans should make, for 
they would at least invest it in American pianos. 
Foreign piano makers do not loan any pianos to these 
people when they are at home. They must pay for 
the use of them there, but here, where they get large 
salaries and where they bring about the annihilation 
of American musical art, they are accommodated 
with pianos free of charge 

Not one out of hundreds would buy an American 
piano to take back toEurope. No, not even an Ameri- 
can shoestring. As a European female pianist said 
to us: “If I could import my flour from Germany I 
should bake my own bread here.” Why didn’t she 
remain in Germany? No one would pay to listen to 
her there. 

Another European pianist of reputation now here 
recently deliberately said: ‘‘I would never deposit 
my money in an American bank ; they are all unre- 
liable.” She had no money in Europe to deposit in 
a bank. She came here to make money and she 
sends it by express, insured, to Europe for deposit. 
Why not? Let American pianists starve. That is 
all they deserve, for they are Americans. 

Here we have Miss Aus der Ohe coming over an- 
nually to carry thousands of dollars annually back to 
Europe, where she expects finally to settle and live on 
an income from money derived from here. We have 
American girls that play as interestingly as Miss 
Aus der Ohe, but we give them no chance. Let them 
starve or give lessons ata dollar an hour. They de- 
serve it; they are merely Americans. 
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THE ZONE OF SILENCE. 





z. 
S Eleanor Vibert quietly descended the stairs of 
A the apartment house in Harlem where she had 
lived with her husband until this hot morning in 
May, she wondered at her courage. She was taking 
a tremendous step—a step which practically involved 
a new life, but also a step which she believed was a 
forward one. She was leaving Arthur Vibert after a 
brief year of marriage, and she was leaving him for 
another man. Yet her pulse fluttered not; and be- 
fore she reached the open doorway a certain grim 
humor possessed her. 

Her active brain pictured herself in the person of 
Nora Helmer. But Nora left children behind, and 
she deserted them in hot blood, for no woman could 
be cold after such an Ibsen night in the doll’s house ; 
the champagne, the tarantella, the letter and the 
scene with Torvold! No, she was not quite Nora 
Helmer, and Paul, her young husband, was hardly 
the Scandinavian bureaucrat. When Eleanor faced 
the cutting sunshine and saw Mount Morris Park, 
green and sweet, she stopped and pressed a hand to 
her hip. It was her characteristic pose, and the first | 
inspiration of the soft air gave her peace and hardi- 
hood. 

“I'm going to life. I've been penned behind the 
bars too long,” she cried, and thought of Arthur's 
selfish, artistic absorption in his musical work, and 
his needless indifference to the development of her 
own native gifts. 

Then she went to the elevated railroad, and en- 
tered a down-town train, left it at Cortlandt street, 
and reached the Pennsylvania depot before midday, 
and in the waiting room met Paul Goddard. Ina 
few minutes they were on the Pennsylvania train, 
and the second chapter of Eleanor Vibert’s life be- 
gan—and most happily. 





II. 


Paul Goddard, after he returned from Bayreuth, 
gave his musical friends much pain by his indiffer- 
ence to his oldtastes. His mother, dear fashionable 
Mrs. Goddard of Madison square, was not needlessly 
alarmed. She told her friends that Paul had always 
been a butterfly, and liked to sip at many pretty arts. 
She included among these fine arts pretty girls, and 
Paul's devotion to pony polo anda certain rich young 
woman gave her fine maternal satisfaction. ‘‘ He 
stays away from that wild and odious Bohemian 
crowd, and as long as he does that I am satisfied. 
Paul is too much of a gentleman to make a good 
musician.” 

During the winter she saw but little of her son. 
He lived at the Waldorf, where his bachelor dinners 
were pronounced models, but the musical mob he let 
severely alone. ‘‘ Paul must be going 1n tor some- 
thing stunning,” they said at his club, and when he 
took off his moustache there was a protest. 

‘Thinking of the stage I suppose,” said Clarence 
Edgerly ; ‘‘or are you doing the heavy intellectual, 
Paul?” 

The young man was hidebound to ridictile. He 
had found something new, and as he was fond of ex- 
perimenting, and put his soul into all he did—from 


drinking hard to playing Chopin—he was generally | 


rewarded for his earnestness. He had met at the re- 
ception of a portrait painter Mrs. Arthur Vibert, and 
her type being new to him he resolved to study it. 

Presently he went to the art galleries with the lady 
and to all the piano recitals he could bid her. He 
called several times and admired her husband great- 
ly, but she snubbed this admiration and he had to 
console himself by admiring the intellect of the 
wife and not the compositions of the husband. 

‘I suppose,” she confided to him one February 
afternoon at the Waldorf—‘‘I suppose you think I am 





yIRUR, 


| one, or even to yourself—or to me?” 


| not a proper wife because I don’t sit home at his feet 
| and worship my young genius?” 
Paul looked at her strong, ugly face and deep iron- 
colored eyes, and smiled the smile of the ironicale. 
‘‘You go in for that sort of thing, I suppose. If 
you did love him would you acknowledge it to any- 


Eleanor flushed slightly and put down her glass. 
‘‘My dear man, when you know me better you 


| won't ask such a question. I always say what I 
| mean.” 


‘* And I don’t,” rejoined Paul, and they fell to idle 
thinking. She resumed: 

‘‘What poet wrote ‘the bright disorder of the 
stars is solved by music?’” 

‘‘I never read modern verse,” answered her com- 
panion. 

‘Yes, but this is not so modern as John Davidson, 
nor so ancient as Tennyson, you must know !” 

‘* What has it to do with you? You are all that I 
am interested in—at the present.” Paul smiled. 

‘‘Don't flatter me, Mr. Goddard. I hateit. It’s a 
cheap trick of the enemy. Flatter a woman; tell 
her that she is unlike_her sex ; repeat to her of your 
wonderment at her masculine intellect, and see how 
meekly she lowers her standard and becomes your 
bondwoman.” 

‘“‘Hello! you have been through the mill,” said 
Paul, brightly. ‘‘If I thought that it would do any 
good, be of any use, why I would mentally plump on 
my knees and say to you that Eleanor Vibert is un- 
like any woman that I ever met, that her husband is 
not good enough——” Eleanor half rose from the 
table, and, looking sarcastically at Paul, said : 

‘*My dear Mr. Goddard, don’t make fun. I am no 
idiot to be made love to in a café. Besides, you have 
hurt me more than I dare tell you. I fancied that 
you were my friend, the true sort.” She was all steel 
and glitter now, and Paul openly admired her. He 
had to tack into safer waters. 

“Mrs. Vibert, I beg your pardon. Please forget 
what I said. I do enjoy your companionship, and 
you know I am not a lady-killer. Tell me you forgive 
me, and we will talk about that lovely line you quoted 
from ——” 

‘Coventry Patmore, a seldom read poet. I enjoy 
his Angel in the House so much, because it shows 
me the sort of a woman I am not and the sort of a 
woman we modern women are trying to outlive. 
Yes, ‘the bright disorder of the stars is solved by 
music,’ he sings, and I remember reading somewhere 
in Henry James that music was asolvent. But it’s 
false—false in my case. Mr. Vibert is, as you know, 
a talented young man. Well, his music bores me. 
He is said to have genius, yet his music never sounds | 
as if it had any fire init. Why shouldn’t my disor- 
der be solved by his music ?” 

Eleanor upset her glass and laughed merrily, Paul 
joined in at a respectful pace. The woman was 
amystery. She was repellant, yet fascinating. He 
gave her a long, lingering glance and she returned 
it, but not ardently; 6nly curiosity was in her forth- 
right gaze. 

‘*I wonder whether your husband does not give | 
you the love he should put in his music ?” 

‘‘Nonsense! Then he is only half a man if he| 
can't give itto both. Where is your masculine ob- 
jectivity then?” she retorted. 

‘‘Lord, what a woman! ‘Masculine objectivity,’ 
and I suppose ‘feminine subjectivity,’ too. I never | 
met such a blue stocking. Do you reme:nber how 
John Ruskin abused those odious terms ‘objective’ 
and ‘subjective’?” Paul asked. 

‘*I can’t read Ruskin. He is all landscape decora- 
tion; besides he believes in the biblical attitude of 
woman. When he had a wife he put her on the 
mantelpiece and called her beautiful names in lus- 
cious prose, and then John Millais came along and | 
said: ‘I love you,’ and she hopped off and went | 
away with the painter.” 

‘Poor Ruskin! There are some men in this world | 
too fine for women,” Paul sighed, and slily watched 
Eleanor as she cracked almonds with her strong 
white fingers. 

‘‘Fine fiddlesticks!” Eleanor ejaculated. ‘‘ Don't 
get sentimental, Mr. Goddard, or else I will think 
you have a heart. You are trying to flirt with me. I 
know you are. Take me away from this place and 
let us walk, walk! Heavens! I almost feel like 
walking to the Battery and smelling the sea!” 

Paul discreetly stopped the conversation, paid the 





reckoning, and the pair started up Fifth avenue. The 
day was a brave one, and the two healthy animals 


sniffed the crisp air and selfishly talked of themselves, 
as only young people can, and at Fifty-ninth street 
they parted. Eleanor declared that she was tired 
and would take a cross-town car, because she ex- 
pected some people at her house in the evening, and 
she must be home early. Paul was bidden, but de- 
clined ; then without a savor of affection they said 
good-by. 

The man walked slowly down the avenue, and 
thought : ‘‘ Of all the women this is the most daring. 
The Roumanian tiger cat was bad enough, and Rue— 
oh, my God! what I missed in dear old Rue !—but 
both those women rolled into one are no match for 
Eleanor Vibert.” He recalled his Bayreuth experi- 
ences, and wondered if he should ever meet Rue ; the 
other, the dark girl, he didn’t give athought. Then 
he picked Eleanor to pieces. Her supple, robust, al- 
most voluptuous figure attracted his senses; her face 
was interesting ; she had brains, uncommon brains. 
What would she become? Nota poet, not a novel- 
ist—yes, perhaps a novelist, anyhow a writer of 
bizarre prose-poems—and she had personal style ; 
she was herself and no one else. 

‘That's it,” said Paul, half aloud; ‘‘ she has style, 
and I am in love with her, I don’t care what anyone 
says.” 

No one said anything in answer to this challenge, 
and Paul resolved on seeing Eleanor as often as he 
could. 

The following month he did see much of the wife 
of Arthur Vibert, and found himself a fool in her 
strong grasp. The girl had such baffling contrasts 
of character, such slippery moods, such abundant 
fantasy that the young man, volatility itself was car- 
ried out of his depth, lost his footing and his fine 
sense of honor, and so he made hot love to this 
sphinx of the inkpot, and was mocked and flouted 
but never entirely driven from her presence. More 
than any other woman Eleanor enjoyed the conquest 
of man. She mastered Paul as she had mastered 
Arthur, easily, but there was more of the man of the 
world, more of the animal in the amateur, and the 
silkiness of her husband, at first an amusement, had 
finally angered her. 

Vibert knew that his wife saw Paul much too often 
for his edification, but he protested only once and so 
feebly that Eleanor laughed at him. 

‘‘Arthur,” she said, taking him by his slender 
shoulders, ‘‘why don’t you come home drunk some 
night ina jealous rage and then beat me? Perhaps 


| I might love you. As it is, Mr. Goddard only amuses 


me, besides I read him my new stories, otherwise I 
don’t care an iota for him.” 

Arthur lifted his eyebrows and went to his piano 
and played the last movement of his new concerto, 
and played it with all the fire he could master, his face 
white, his muscles angry, a timid man transformed. 

‘‘Why don’t you beat me instead of the piano, 
dear ?” she cried out, mockingly; ‘‘ some women, they 
say, can only be subdued that way.” He rushed 
from the room. 

In the middle of April Vibert went to Washington 
to give a piano recital, and the night of the concert 
Eleanor went down town to dinner with Goddard. 


| She was looking well, and her spring bonnet and new 
| gown were very becoming. As they sat at Martin's 


and ate strawberries Paul approved of her exceed- 
ingly. He had been drinking Martini cocktails in 
the afternoon, and the burgundy and champagne at 
dinner made him reckless. 

**See here, Eleanor Vibert,” he said, ‘‘ where is all 
this going to end? I'm not a bad fellow, but I swear 
I'm only human, and if you are leading me on to 
make a worse ass of myself than usual, why then 
I'm going to quit.” 

She regarded him coolly. ‘It will end when I 
choose and where I chooe. It is my own affair, 
Paul, and if you feel cowardly qualms, why, go home 
like a good boy to your mamma, and tell her what a 


| naughty woman I have been.” 


He sobered at once and reaching across the nar- 
row dining table took her wrist in both of his hands 
and forced her to listen. 

‘You disdainful woman! I'll not be mastered by 
you any longer. Let the game be played as it should. 
Come, it's double or quits! Will you dare to throw 
with me?” Paul, carried away by passion and resent- 
ment—he hated his mother’s name made mock of— 
fairly blazed away at the woman opposite him and 
she caught the spark, flamed up and as frankly 
answered. 

‘‘Let it be double or quits,” she cried recklessly. 
The remainder of the evening was spent in half de- 
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lirious and the April fever got into their blood. They | 


secured a carriage and drove slowly to the park 
babbling the old eternal nonsense. 
That night each slept on a bed of fire. 


Ill. 


Life in Philadelphia runs on oiled wheels. After 
the huge clatter of New York there is something 
mellow and human about the drowsy hum of Chest- 


nut street, the chilly reaches of Walnut and the | 


austere frontage of Spruce streets. During certain 
hours inthe morning there are not many people on 
the streets, and those few have a belated, solitary 
air. Eleanor, so quick to notice her surroundings, 
was at first lulled, then bored and at last amused by 
the intimate, homely life of some sections of Phila- 
delphia. She had never been abroad, but she de- 
clared to Paul that London, out of the way London, 
must be like this. The fine, disdainful air of a few 
streets like Locust ; the curiously constrained attitude 
of the brick houses on the side streets, as if deferen- 
tially listening to the back-view remarks of their 
statelier neighbors the brownstone fronts; all these 
things Eleanor amused herself by telling Paul and 
playfully begging him not to confront her with the 
oft quoted pathetic fallacy of Ruskin. Didn't 
Dickens, she asked, discern human expression in door 
knockers, and on the face of lean, lonely, twilight- 
haunted warehouses ? 

She was gay, and for the first time in her restless, 
dissatisfied life. By some odd alchemy she and Paul 
were able to precipitate and blend the sum total of 
their content, and the month of May was almost 
passed in happiness. At first they went to a hotel, 
but, disliking the publicity, Paul rented under an as- 
sumed name a suite of rooms in the second story of 
a pretty little house that stood on South Rittenhouse 
square. Here in the cheerful morning room Eleanor 
wrote and Paul smoked or trifled at the keyboard 
of the piano. They were perfectly self-possessed 
as to the situation. When they tired of the bond 
it was at once to be severed. Both this young 
woman and this young man had no illusion about love. 
That word did not enter into their life scheme. 
Theirs was a pact that depended entirely upon its 
agreeable qualities for continuance. There was 
nothing cynical in all this; rather the ready accept- 
ance of the fallibility of the sexual tie, mingled with 
a little bravado and curiosity as to how the thing 
would really turn out. 

It was not yet June when Paul stopped in the mid- 
dle of a Chopin mazourka and said : 

‘‘Eleanor, have you heard from Vibert ?” 

She looked up from the writing desk. 

‘**How could 1? He doesn't know where we are. 

‘* And I fancy he doesn't care.” Paul whispered a 
lively lilt. His manner seemed offensive. She 
flushed and scowled. He danced about the room 
still whistling, and upset a few chairs and made as 
much noise as he could. Eleanor regarded him 
curiously. 

‘*Getting bored, Paul? Better go to New York 
and see the club,” she amiably suggested. 

‘‘I think I shall,” he answered, and straightway 
began making preparations for the journey. Ina 
quarter of an hour he was ready, and with joy 
stamped upon his handsome face he kissed Eleanor 
fervently and went away to the Broad street station. 
Then she did something that surprised her. She be- 
gan crying feverishly, threw herself on a couch, and 
cried until she was almost hysterical. 

‘*I’m a nice sort of a fool, after all,” she reflected, 
as she wiped her face with a cool handkerchief, and 
proceeded to let her hair down for a good, comfort- 
ing brushing. ‘I’m a fool, a fooi, to cry about this 
good-looking empty-headed fellow. I wonder why I 
left Arthur for him? Poor, little Arthur! If he had 
been more of a man, less of a conceited boy! Yet 
his conceit may fetch him through after all. I wonder 
what he said when he got my telegram? It was 
cold and heartless, but he must have seen the break 
coming. I suppose I should have written the usual, 
forlorn letter, ‘ Your heart broken wife’ and all the 
rest. No! I'm glad I sent the news by wire. It | 
was more modern, more in keeping with my charac- 
ter. ‘Have gone away with the other man for 
ever!’ There, that was original! Dear me, I won- | 
der what the poor boy did when he got it? What 
did he tell the cook, and what did he have for supper 
that night!” 

Eleanor laughed riotously. The silliness of the 
situation burned her sense of the incongruous. There 





she stood opposite the mirror with her tears hardly 
dry, and yet she was thinking of the man she had de- 
serted! It was absurd after all ; this mating of men 
and women—absurd, vulgar, coarse, animal! It was 
all rooted in animalism ; and then she began to won- 
der when Paul would return. The day seemed very 
long, and in the evening she went and sat in Ritten- 
house square and watched Trinity Church until its 
brown fagade faded in the dusk. She expected 
Paul back at about midnight, and sat up reading. 
She didn’t love him, she told herself, but she felt 
lonely, and wished he would come. At two hours 
past the time she went reluctantly to bed, and slept 
uneasily until dawn. Then she reached out her 
hand, and awoke with a start. Paul had not re- 
turned. 

The next night he came back slightly the worse 
for a pleasant time. He was too tired to answer 
many questions and went to his bed completely 
fatigued. In the morning he told Eleanor that 
Vibert had announced a concert in Carnegie Hall, 
the program made up of his own compositions. 

‘‘His own compositions?” Eleanor indignantly 
queried. ‘‘ He has nothing but the piano concerto, 
an overture he wrote in Germany, and some songs.” 
She was very much disturbed. Paul noticed it and 
teased her. 

“Oh, yes, he has though; read this.” She read 
the usual announcement, ‘‘Mr. Arthur Vibert, a 
talented young composer, pupil of Saint-Saéns and 
Brahms, will give an instrumental concert at Car- 
negie Hall, June 10, the program of which will be 
devoted entirely to his own compositions. Mr. 
Vibert, who is an excellent pianist, will play his new 
piano concerto, a group of his charming songs will 
be heard, an overture, one of his first works, and a 
new symphonic poem will comprise this unusually 
interesting musical scheme. Mr. Vibert will have 
the valuable assistance of Herr Anton Seidl and his 
famous orchestra.” 

‘*‘] shall go to New York and hear that symphonic 
poem,” said Eleanor, in her most aggressive manner. 

‘* Well, why not ?” replied Paul, flippantly. ‘*‘ Only 
you may meet a lot of people you know, and would 
that be pleasant?” Eleanor reflected. 

‘*You need not go to the concert,” she answered, 
‘‘but you may meet me afterward, and we can go 
home together.” 

Paul yawned, and went out for his afternoon stroll. 
Eleanor passed the intervening days in a flame of ex- 
pectancy. She conjectured all sorts of reasons for 
the giving of the concert. Why should Arthur have 
it so late in the season? Where did he get the money 
for the orchestra? Perhaps that old, stupid, busy- 
body, portrait painting friend of his had advanced 
the money ; but then where and when did he compose 
that symphonic poem? He had said absolutely 
nothing about it to her, and she was surprised, irri- 
tated, slightly angered and a little proud that he had 
finished a work of symphonic proportions. She 
knew Arthur too well to suppose that he would 
offer a metropolitan audience scamped workmanship. 
Anyhow, she would go over even if she had to face 
an army of questioning friends, without even an ex- 
cuse or a veil. 

The weather went suddenly hot. Philadelphia is 
a Gehenna in summer, and as Eleanor panted and 
perspired she wondered if the heat would cause a 
postponement of the Vibert concert. 

Vibert! How singularly that name looked now. 
It was a prettier, more compact name than Goddard. 
But of course she wasn’t Mrs. Goddard, she was Mrs. 
Vibert, and would be until her husband saw fit to 
divorce her. Would he soon do that? she thought, 
and then she fanned herself furiously, drank iced tea 
and groaned, for she was ennuied beyond description 
Paul had got into the habit of going to New 
York every other day, and she raised no objection, 
as his frivilous manner was very trying during such 
sultry days, and when he was away she could abandon 
herself to her day dreams without fear of interrup- 
tion. She thought hard, and her strong head was 


often puzzled by the cloud of contradictory witnesses | 


her memory raised. But she cried no more at Paul's 
absence. 

It was quite gaily that she took her seat beside him 
in the parlor car of the train and impatiently awaited 
the first sight of the salt meadows before Jersey City 
is reached. 

‘Ah, the sea!” she cried enthusiastically, and Paul 
smiled indulgently. 

** You are lyrical after all, Eleanor,” he said in his 
most critical manner. ‘‘ You will presently be call- 
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ing aloud ‘Thalatta, Thalatta!’ like some dithy- 
rhambic Greek of old.” 

‘* Smell the ocean, Paul,” urged Eleanor, who looked 
ten years younger and almost handsome. Paul's 
comment was not especially fine but it was sound. 
‘* You are a born New York girl and no mistake,” he 
said and took her to luncheon when they reached 
the city. In the afternoon she went to a few old 
familiar shops like Lord & Taylor's and McCreery’s, 
and felt buoyant and told herself that she would 
never consent to live in that Philadelphia so hot and 
as inelastic as brass. She swallowed a hasty dinner 
alone at the hotel—Paul had gone to dine with his 
mother—and noted in the paper that there was no 
postponement of the Vibert concert. The evening 
was cool and clear, and with a singular sensation of 
of lightness in her head Eleanor went up to the hall 
in a noisy Broadway cable car. 

Her heart beat so violently that she feared she was 
about to be ill, and a slight nausea, the effect, per- 
haps, of intense excitement, warned her that she 
must be calmer. All this fever and tremor was new 
to her, and its novelty alarmed but interested her. 
Accustomed since childhood to time the very pulse 
beats of her soul, this analytical woman was 
astounded when she felt forces at work in her—forces 
that seemed beyond the control of her strong will. 
She did not dare to sit down stairs in the hall, so she 
secured a seat in the top gallery, and as it was 
early she met none of Arthur's old musical acquaint- 
ances. She eagerly read the program. How oddly 
the name of Vibert seemed on it! She almost ex- 
pected to see her own name follow her husband's, 
Arthur Vibert and Eleanor, his wife, will play his 
own—their own—concerto for piano and orchestra! 

Eleanor laughed at her conceit, but her laugh was 
so thin and miserable that she was frightened. 

Then she looked atthe rest of the program. After 
the concert overture Adonais—Vibert loved Shelley 
and Keats—came the piano concerto, then a group 
of songs, the singer's name an unfamiliar one, and 
finally the symphonic poem, the symphonic poem ! 
What did she see or were her eyes blurred ? 

‘Symphonic Poem, The Zone of Silence, for grand 
orchestra, conducted by Herr Anton Seidl,” so it ran, 
and then, ‘‘ for explanatory text see the other side of 
the page.” Sick and trembling the woman turned 
the page and read, ‘‘The argument of this sym- 
phonic poem is by Eleanor Vibert.’ 

It ran in this fashion : 

This was my dream. The Plain, vast, implacable, illimitable, for 
itran over the edges of eternity, and on it surged and shivered 
many women, elemental, white, dazzling and naked. As waves that 
lap on lap, sweep fiercely across the sky-line, as bisons furiously 
charge, so these hordes of savage women rose and sank in their mad 
flight across the Plain. No sudden little river, no harsh accent of 
knoll or hill broke the immeasurable whiteness of bared shoulders, 
of glancing hips. of ivoried breasts. It was a white whirl of women, 
a ferocious vortex of frightened women, and, as 1 stood at the edge 
of the Pit, I saw the petrified fear on the faces of them that went in- 


to it. Faces blanched by regret, sunned by crime, and faces beam- 


ing with lust ; faces marked by virtue as by the smallpox ; faces of 


mothers whose children were unborn, and the faces of virgins un- 
tainted by vain virtue ; wan faces and weary faces and the triumph- 
ant regard of the vicious, all wore the one capital look. The mael- 
strom of the ’cloven sex bore this look as it boiled vertiginously by 


me: the look of the woman who sees for the last time the last man 


I trembled as the vibrant look smote me. All the women of the 
world passed at my feet, radiant, guilty, white, conquering, cruel 
women, and yet was I powerless, futile, impotent. Not a sign to ar- 
rest even one of these could | make, not a sound to hail the last 
despairing face, asit dashed for ever down the gulf of Time, leaving 
with pulses jangled and eyes strained and lascivi- 


me lost, lonely, 
ously sorrowful! 

‘*My Zone of Silence! Arthur has his revenge!” 
she murmured, and felt her inside sicken of a sud- 
den ; the house was black about her, and she almost 
swooned. The old Eleanor in her kept her head up, 
and she looked about the thinly filled galleries, but 
saw no one that she recognized. The concert had 
begun and she listened indifferently to the overture. 
When Vibert came on the stage and bowed to the 
handclapping of a not very large audience she noticed 
that he seemed rather worn, but he was active, and 
played very well, with more power and brilliancy 
than she ever recalled before. He was very sure, 
very masterful, and that was a new note in his music. 
When the songs were to be given he led out a pretty, 
slim girl, and with evident satisfaction accompanied 
her at the piano. The three songs were gems. 
Eleanor remembered them. But who was this so- 


| prano? Arthur without doubt was interested in her, 


for the orchestra watched the pair most sympathet- 
ically. 

So the elopement did not kill Arthur. Indeed, he 
seemed to have thriven artistically and otherwise 
since she had deserted him! Eleanor sat inthe black 
gulf called despair, and devoured herself with vain 
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regret. At last the Symphonic Poem! The strong, 
romantic head of Anton Seidl was seen at the head 
of his men, and then the music began. 

It was compounded of harmonious lust and harsh | 
hopelessness. It shuddered with lasciviousness and 
it lamented and blasphemed fate. The young com- 
poser had caught the mood key of the poem and most | 
eloquently unlocked its secret. Whence came all | 
this furious desire, fiery remorse and superb grasp of | 
form, intense grip in both matter and manner? | 
Eleanor was amazed and stunned. She was an ex- | 
cellent critic, and how all this emotional rich- 
ness could have been tapped perplexed her, infuri- 
ated her. Did I leave him too soon, or was my going 
evocative of his new artistic birth? Shetortured her 
brain and heart. After a magnificent tonal climax, fol- 
lowed by the lugubrious monologue of a bassoon— | 
the wail of the last man—the work closed. 

There was great applause and she saw her 
husband come out again and again and bow his ac- 
knowledgments. Finally he appeared hand in hand 
with the young singer, and Eleanor left the hall and 
feebly felt her way to the street. As she had almost 
expected, Paul was not in sight, so she had a carriage 
called, and as she was getting into it she saw Arthur | 
drive by with his pretty soprano. 














ELL, here's hoping you got what you wanted, 

and that you did your share of the giving! I know 

of one man who got what he came all the way from Boston 
for—Eliot Hubbard, tenor, the special guest of honor at 
the last Chickering matinée musicale, who found applause 
galore, and every mark of appreciation from his audience. 
You have heard of the reporter who was taken to task for 
his statement that ‘‘a large and respectable audience was 
resent,”—whereas there were but two men there. He 
qualified his statement by explaining that he was large and 
the other man was respectable! Well, this audience was 
certainly large, a wonder considering that the feminine 


| element which goes to make it up is at this time of the year 


IV. | 


How she reached the train, how she reached Phil- | 
adelphia and her apartments, she hardly knew. She | 
was miserably. sick at soul and miserably mortified. | 
Her foolish air castles vanished, and in their stead | 
she saw ineluctable reality. She had deserted a| 
young genius for a fashionable, frivilous fool. She | 
cared for Arthur now—since his success—she was sure, 
and she hated the man who had taken her away from | 
him, although six weeks ago Eleanor would have | 
bitterly resented the notion that any man could have 
lead her. In her despair she cried for death, for her | 
zone of silence, and when Paul came twenty-four 
hours later she turned on him a disagreeable regard. | 

‘*Why didn't you stay away longer?” she de-| 
manded. 

‘My dear girl, I looked for you at Carnegie Hall | 
that night. but I suppose I must have come too late, | 
so yesterday I went yachting as far as Fire Island, 
and had a jolly time.” 

Eleanor looked at him, and thought of Howell's 
‘‘There is no happy life for woman—-the advantage 
that the world offers her is her choice in self-sacri- 
fice.” Then she violently rebelled and reproached 
Paul for his cruel neglect. Didn't he know that she 
was ailing and needed him—needed him above all 
others? He answered listlessly. 

‘‘T fancied that your trip might upset your nerves. 
Iam really beginning to believe that you care for 
your young composer more than you do for me. 
Eleanor Vibert, sentimentalist—what a joke!" He 
smiled at his wit. Eleanor suddenly cried, her face | 
as white as paper - 

‘‘Leave me, leave me, never to return! What if 
I do love him, what if 1do? He is my husband yet,” | 
she added, her temper sinking to a sheer monotone. | 

‘*Yet?"” he sarcastically echoed. The shock of 
their voices filled the room. Paul stared angrily out | 
of the open window at the hot trees in dusty Ritten- | 
house square, and wondered when the woman would 
stop her tiresome reproaches. Then Eleanor’s violent 
agitation affected her weak stomach, and the man, 
his selfish sensibilities aroused by the sight of a sick | 
woman, the most unheroic picture in the world, left | 
the room and slowly descended the staircase, | 
grumbling as he put on his hat, ‘I'm through with | 
her.” 

He was, indeed, for, as he reached the door, a mur- 
mur of voices followed the smothered sound of some- 
thing breaking down in the streets, and when he 
struggled through the excited crowd in front of the 
house and saw, he wondered if Eleanor Vibert had 
forever entered her coveted zone of silence ! 





J. H. 





Arthur Beresford.—Mr. Arthur Beresford met with a | 
most brilliant success in two performances of The Messiah | 
at Oberlin, Ohio, on the 17th and 18th inst. The Oberlin 
Oratorio Society is one of the best organizations West, and 
sang the Hindel choruses with great spirit and finish. 


Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
Musica Courter, New York. 





| absorbed in sundry financial considerations and plans. 


Here is John, who has six pairs of slippers, must be given 
another pair of course, whereas ye goloshes of our fore- 
fathers would have been much more welcome ; then Charles, 
who is not the proud possessor of dress-shirts, must be 
given an embrcidered hand-painted dress-shirt case for the 
things he hath not, whereas a substantial pocket book 
would have been far more desirable. It takes the mothers 
to give a man the things he needs ! 

But my pen wanders—I was writing of the Boston tenor, 


Mr. Eliott Hubbard, and his singing. His numbers 
were: 

ID IN J, canccesescsececootsusgeeesagebbavestul C. B. Hawley 
TL dine cnniceemcnnanennereeeinuehieebndimmademend E. Nevin 
Pn ctccithercdpeoreteekesdercees evpeteeesounnele P. A. Tirindelli 
I Os be vawens 206 eccdebedeuserdsocdsccecuss sepateetoay P. Vidal 
PD Keds nhbbarmuedsccedsdddvesdocéccosscopeccosios H. de Fontenailles 
nN GET DOIG, Ln cccvnneseconecdiooteceusencsiecs R. Wagner 


From that popular song Hawley’s Song of Seasons 
to Wagner’s inspired love song from Die Walkiire the 
singer interested, for his voice is resonant and expressive, 
his enunciation chronically distinct, and his personal ap- 
pearance pleasing. This last factor is indeed important, 
for a Chickering audience likes a man to look well as well 
as sing well. 

After his second group of songs in response to continued 
applause the singer sang the dainty Dodilinette by Mary 
Knight Woods. Other opportunities for an appearance 
here should present themselves, either in oratory or con- 
cert, for here is a new voice—and the American public is 
notoriously a fickle, novelty craving people! It was aisoa 
happy day for Fannie Richter, the pianist of whom I re- 
cently wrote at length ; her numbers were Liszt’s Legende, 
Grieg’s Carnaval, and as encore the Schubert Impromptu, 
op. 90, number 3, yclept Ave Maria. This pink cheeked, 
medium sized maid possesses a most powerful touch, a 
bravura most unexpected in such a gentle appearing crea- 
ture! The Impromptu was full of tenderness, the Carnaval 
capricious indeed, and the Saint Franciscus Walking on 


| the Waves legend roaring with turbulent elements ! 


Aber, mein Fraulein, please don’t inflict that horrid Liszt 
thing, a left hand study in chromatic scale, banal, hollow, a 
mockery as 'twere, a clown in monk’s cowl—don’t play it 
again! Spiel for us the Ricordanza (transcendente) or D 
flat cross hands study, or the little known Fourth Rhapso- 
die, or if you like Franciscus, give us the bird piece, in 
which the saint with the Californian appanage and the 
birds have such lovely treble communings ! There is much 
beautiful Liszt music in spite of THe RACONTEUR. 





named last because of the unwritten conventionalities ; 
his violin solos, beginning with the adagio from the Ries 
third suite and ending with the Prize Song from the Meis- 
tersinger, were indeed grateful contributions to an un- 
usually happy afternoon. I have written of Mr. Arnold 
frequently, and hear him and write of him with equal 
pleasure, for this young Norwegian-American, what with 
his Paris schooling and wide experience, both here, in 
Europe and in Australia (where he was first violin in Fred- 
erick Cowen’s orchestra) has gained a style and repose re- 
freshing in the extreme. His pieces were shared at the 
piano (‘‘ accompanied” is not the word for such a piano 
score as the Ries or Wagner compositions) by Miss Rich- 
ter, who was a trifle too orchestral ever and anon, and 
Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan played the piano for Mr. Hub- 
bard’s songs. That was a very enjoyable matinée, Messrs. 
Chickering. 

Lillian Blauvelt—what a lovely Zer/ina she would be, 
what an ideal Micaéla/ Full of enterprise and grit, a stu- 
dent ever constantly learning, this ambitious American 
singer has plans—I could a tale unfold! I saw her at the 
Silver Lake Assembly musical festival in August, 1895, 
when she was the idol of 10,000, and last week again 
when she looked so perfectly lovely and sweet that e’ena- 
most I forgot the raison d’étre of my call! I have it at 
first hands that when Mr. Damrosch heard her on the oc- 
casion of the funeral of the late Wm. Steinway in Lider- 
kranz Hall he went to her with, ‘‘ How your voice has de- 
veloped! There is a new note in it!” Soon after he en- 
gaged her for The Messiah, practically her first reappear- 
ance here, and to get her had to pay about twice what he 
expected. 

Miss Annie Wilson, soprano, of Calvary Baptist Church 
(Dr. McArthur’s) and vocal teacher at the National Con- 
servatory, went into the country, on the Shrewsbury 
River, as one of a large house party, for the holidays. Miss 
Wilson is doing considerable concert work this season. I 
well remember the hit she made at the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Convention meeting in Buffalo two years 
ago. 

Misses Elise and Helen Lathrop, pianist and vocalist 
respectively, have a cosy studio at 43 East Fifty-ninth 
street, where, over a cup o’ tea and a cheese cracker, they 
told me ‘‘ all they knew,” as they expressed it. Do not be 
alarmed—I am not going to here reproduce it; the exi- 
gencies of space forbid! Miss Lathrop was a Joseffy 
pupil, and has recently had the unique experience of dis- 
covering that she has an excellent soprano voice. She has 
lessons of Saenger. She goes to Morristown weekly, 
where she has a large class of pupils. Together, the sis- 
ters gave a ‘‘ costume recital” at Sherry's a year ago, the 
musical and financial success of which was duplicated at 
their Hotel Waldorf matinée of last week. 

Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, basso, whom Mr. Lund, of 
Buffalo, expected to hear when here last week, was quite 
illat home. He is about again, however, and is to be the 
soloist at the concert of the Montclair Glee Club next 
month, over in Jersey, Mr. Arthur D. Woodruff con- 
ductor. This engagement was the direct outcome of his 
successful appearance at the Mendelssohn Glee Club con- 
cert. He also sang at a private musicale at Mrs. Mary 
Knight Wood's. 

Mr. George Fleming, the bass-baritone, sang Handel's 
Honor and Arms and Adams’ Adieu, Marie, at an after- 
noon affair in a west side house last week, his rich bari- 
tone voice creating much complimentary comment. Here 
is a voice some big church should secure. 

Mrs. Nellie Hibler, of Bradford, Pa., 
through the Hatch Music Company, of Philadelphia, a song 
for low voice called The Sailor’s Homeiand, which I re- 
commend to singers looking for a good sea song. 


has published 


Miss Kate Flemming, the well-known alto, was married 
to Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, the conductor, in San Francisco on 
the 19th. This affair has been on and off to my knowledge 
for six years past—for I know “ Kit” since her earliest 
singing days. 

Organist Wm. C. Carl sent one of his most ardent ad- 
mirers a pipe—quite apropos ! FP, W. Riesperc. 





Mr. Hubert Arnold, the third of the solo performers, is 





Address for dates, etc., 


CAMILLA. URSO. 


The Great Violinist. 


Supported by RUDOLPH VON SCARPA, Pianist; EDWIN DOUGLASS, 
Tenor, and CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, the famous Contralto. 
In FEBRUARY by Miss MINNIE METHOT, Soprano. 


TOUR COMMENCED OCTOBER 12 
Dates only available after January 9, 1897. 


FREDERIC LUERE, Manager. 


GEO. W. HORNE, Business Agent, 
Decker Building, NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, December 26, 1896. { 

i; to a negligent secretary or some other in- 

efficient official delegated to look after the press in- 

terests of the Apollo Club I did not attend the annual per- 

formance of The Messiah. This year two performances 

were given, on Monday and Wednesday of this week, under 

the direction of W. L. Tomlins, who certainly can conduct 

this work splendidly (I remember from former years), ob- 
taining the best results from his chorus. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson and Miss Buckley sang the 
soprano music Monday and Wednesday respectively, the 
other soloists being Mrs. May Phoenix Cameron, Mr. Evans 
Williams and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. I am told that all 
did most excellent work, our local singers, Mrs. Wi]son and 
Miss Helen Buckley (a former pupil of Frank T. Baird) 
being heard to much advantage. 

The same reason which precluded my attendance at the 
Apollo Club must also suffice for not attending the con- 
cert given by the Chicago String Quartet. It was, I am 
credibly informed, an imposing social affair; many of the 
members of the orchestra were present, and in addition 
most of those people who omit attending other concerts 
were seen at this entertainment. The mightiest, most 
moneyed, non-musical people of Chicago, I understand, re- 
spectfully listened to a Beethoven quartet, a Schumann 
quintet and a Brahms sextet. But it was a fine social suc- 
cess, and consequently the music was a secondary consid- 
eration, although one well-known society leader is known 
to have said that beautiful music had transported her 
soul to heaven—she had slept the entire evening. 

*s * 
William Armstrong, the 77zdune's critic, is receiving a 
umber of applications for his lecture, Unpublished Inter- 
views with Great Musicians, which was given a few weeks 
ago before the Amateur Musical Club. At Indianapolis 
on Wednesday the appreciation was of a very high order. 


*en 


Rosenthal is gaining strength, and expects to be able to 
leave for California January 16, to remain at Pasadena 
until February, when he opens his concert season in San 
Francisco. The date has not yet been fixed for his Chicago 
appearance. ep 

Carl Halir, the violinist, and Camille Seygard stopped in 
Chicago on their way to Minneapolis on Wednesday. 


** # 


quite a large number of puplis there. Both Mr. and Mrs. 


welcomed. 
*e* *# 


The Chicago Orchestra gave a concert rehearsal Christ- 
mas Day, playing what is termed a popular program of re- 
quested selections. This included Mendelssohn's Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Schubert's unfinished symphony, 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, Chopin’s polonaise militaire and 
Tschaikowsky’s overture 1812 (Mr. Middelschulte being the 
organist), Weingartner’s arrangement of Weber’s Invita- 
tion to the Dance, Volkmann’s Serenade, Wagner's Sieg- 
fried Idyl and the Bacchanale from Tannha&user. 


* 2 # 


Fortunate circumstances have deprived the musical 
world of a fine pianist in Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, who 
gave a recital at Mrs, Regina Watson's to-day. The 
program was entirely of Russian compositions, including 
the tremendous Rubinstein concerto in E minor. She has 
enormous technic, the difficulties which abound in most 
Russian music being overcome splendidly. Her playing is 
marked by strong individuality and yet is the perfection of 
neatness and finish. Mrs. Coolidge’s performance to-day 
was the result of reflection and a striving after the highest 
ideals. Full of energy and life, devoted to and absorbed in 
musical art, her playing of a most trying program was that 
of an artist, and of the description many artists might well 
envy. The five selections by Stcherbatscheff were gems 
for purity of style, so clear, crisp, yet delicately phrased, 
while tone color, power and expression were remarkable 
and well worthy the enthusiasm shown, Miss Mary Hale 
played second piano, always an ungrateful task, in a very 
artistic manner. 


Two preludes...... encececccceces Felix Blumenfeld 
E major 
A minor 
Biroalkl... .ccccscccccsscsccccsccese . eascvse Liadorff 
Comtarte, OD. G..cseccccccccccccecsccvecccccccecedvecscvesces Rubinstein 


Allegro con moto 
Andante con moto 
Allegro non troppo 
ROMBRES..cccccccccccsccccscscccovcess 0s preesecese Antipow 
DORIS, .occccccvccce casie Soe cceses - see Kopylow 
Péeries et Pantomimes............. soccee Stcherbatscheff 
Papillons, Choeur danse, Marguerite, Concert des Bergers, 
Chinoiseries 
I recently heard a pianist who studied some time with 
Teresa Carrefio make the remark that the great, some say 
8 ) 
greatest, pianist believed there was only one teacher who 
could be said to be on a level with Mrs. Regina Watson 
(Krause, of Leipsic, 1] suppose, was meant), and from the 
examples of piano playing heard to-day the opinion is one 
that will find ready indorsement. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








The Manuscript of Don Giovanni.—Mme. 
Viardot Garcia has recently presented to the Conservatoire 
at Paris the manuscript of Don Giovanni, which has 
lately been produced at the national Opera House there 
The manuscript of The Magic Flute isin the possession of 
the Royal Library at Berlin. Mozart’s widow sold the 
manuscript of Don Giovanni in 1799 for 1,000 ducats. Later 
M. Viardot heard of the manuscript, and paid $1,400 for it 
and presented it tohis wife. For forty years it was in her 





Harry J. Wheeler, who recently left Chicago for San | 
Antonio, where he will remain for the winter, has I hear 


possession, and she has presented it to the Conservatoire, 
on the ground that so valuable an article should not be 
allowed to remain in private possession. 


Wheeler are very good musicians, and have been heartily 








One Way of Doing It. 
NEW YorK, December 25, 1896 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

N your various articles on Mr, John Reszké, the 
| chief creditor, owner, manager and manipulator of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the power that is hum- 
bling and destroying our native musical art and ambition, 
you have always duly credited him with being a man of 
great mental resources. I merely wish to prove to you 
that in this you are absolutely correct, as the incidents I 
am about to explain, and which are based upon the facts 
as they happened, will show. 

Mr. Reszké is the greatest press manipulator we have 
ever had here on a visit. He has understood how to work 
the American press as no American has ever worked it, 
and next to him the peripatetic Bryan Boru is a mere 
infant in the handling of newspaper notoriety. 

But he does not limit his activity to the press that ap- 
peals to us here; he works the correspondents, the for- 
eign papers, and the papers published here in the various 
foreign languages—for we have a press, and a large one, 
published in foreign languages, so that foreigners coming 
here to live need not learn our native tongue, but can 
feed themselves mentally upon their vernacular. 

A singer in one of the light operas now on our local 
boards has the distinction of being a favorite of one of 
our music critics who writes the criticisms for a German 
daily paper. John Reszké naturally wants the influence 
of this daily paper, which is worth more to him now than 
ever, since he appears in German opera. The critic is 
delighted to find himself patronized by the Polish singer, 
and the latter, learning that the former is interested in a 
singer, manages to secure an invitation to hear her. 
Of course we all know that John Reszké has no interest 
in Brian Boru or anyone singing in it, yet he and his 
brother accepted the critic’s invitation, and the latter 
managed to get them into the greenroom during an 
entr’ acte, where the Reszkés are introduced to the singer. 

** Oh, if we only had such an £/sa or Elizabe‘h as you 
would make at the Metropolitan,'’ says John to her. 
Observe, this is exactly a counterpart of his conduct 
toward Melba in the Nordica episode; exactly what he 
did with Klafsky, and fits like tongue fits groove to his 
character. The critic is delighted to hear this; the 
singer looks with hopeful glances toward the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, having a laudable ambition to get 
there, and Mr. John Reszké will get a magnificent criti- 
cism in the New York Staafszettung next Thursday, 
after the Siegfried performance, on Wednesday night, 
December 30. But dollars to doughnuts the Brian Boru 
prima donna will never sing with Reszké. All he wants 
is that criticism to mail copies to Cosima Wagner, to the 
Bayreuth management, to Berlin, Vienna and Munich, to 
London and to Warsaw and Paris. . 

That is one way to do it. The prima donna is an 
American girl. She cannot get an engagement on merit 
where the foreigners control, but she can still be used to 
influence daily journalism. Bully for you, John Reszké; 
keep it up. There is no law against it. Yours, 

YANKEE Doov.e. 


Coblenz.—A new fairy opera, Der Feenliebling, by 
Franz Litterscheid, had its first performance recently at 
Coblenz, and is said to have gained a remarkable success. 
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(Mary Louise Clary, america's Greatest contraite. 
3. 1}. McKinley, Cenor. 

Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Eind Other Leading Artists. 


Remington Squire, Manager. 
113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 
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RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (Cantab), 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 
Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 

societies con woteh. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 

Address care of 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 

F. H,. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (Organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. . 


The Swedisk system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for trainingteachers. For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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Maine Musical Festival. 


LEWISTON, Me., December 26, 1896. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

g arecent issue of your valued paper I notice ap 
article on the Maine Musical Festival. Permit me to 

add to your report, as our plans have matured very rapidly 

the past few weeks. 

The festival is an assured success. 
conductors are rehearsing all over the State, and at least 
1,000 voices will be in the grand chorus at the festival. 
There will be an orchestra of 100 pieces. The greatest 
soloists in the country will be be engaged. Arrangements 
have already been made with Mme. Nordica, H. Evans 
Williams, Dr. Carl E. Dufft and Gwillym Miles to sing. 
The festival will continue for three evenings, with two 
matinées. ‘The first night will be ‘‘ Nordica night,” when 
will be given some of the highest types of classical music, 
choruses from Elijah, The Messiah and Stabat Mater. 

The second evening will be devoted to operatic music, 
chorus effects with solo parts by great: artists, selections 
from Lohengrin, sextet from Lucia, Anvil Chorus from II 
Trovatore, Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust and others. 

The third night will be devoted to lighter music, popular 
airs and the national hymns of many countries. The first 
matinée will be devoted exclusively to Maine musicians 
and composers. At the second matinée will be produced 
short works of American composers, an address upon the 
History of Music in America and possibly a chorus of 
school children. A large list of patrons, including the 
representative men of the State, is already on file and 
subscription lists are being opened all over the State. 

The committee is glad to report to you that the influence 
of this musical enthusiasm is already felt everywhere, that 
this festival has come to stay, and that we shall make every 
effort to have it excel, if possible, all previous festivals in 
other States. 

We congratulate ourselves upon securing so able a con- 
ductor as Mr. Wm. R. Chapman, who has made a name by 
his efficient chorus work in your great city, and who asa 
‘* Maine man ” is willing to come here and superintend our 
great festival. He has able assistants in every city and 
town who are carrying out his orders, and when he swings 
his baton over the assembled forces at the final rehearsals 
he will find a responsive chorus. His very presence is an 
inspiration and his personal magnetism is most remark- 
able. Al! musical people of Maine are at his feet to-day— 
proud to count him as ‘one of us” and honored that he 
will aid us to show to the world our ability and enthusiasm 
in this great field of music—hitherto undeveloped in our 
State in any festival performances. 

Very truly yours, Homer N. Cuase, 
General Manager of Maine Festival. 








Trials of Orchestral Conductors. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

N your issue of December 16 appeared an article 
| from the pen of Ross Jungnickel. He seems to place the 
musical position of Detroit in rather a crude state. Per- 
mit me in a few words to defend the utterances of this 
article, more particularly on the choral work. 

The claim is made that an enrollment of 200 singers (all 
the professionals in the city) was obtained, and then they 
did not attend the rehearsals. I attended several rehears- 
als myself, and at the outset said it never would be a suc- 
cess, for, in the first place, the conductor was confined too 
close to his score, and noone should attempt to conduct an 
oratorio until it is largely memorized, atleast the choruses ; 
and then comes the important part of a personal magnetic 
style in conducting the work, that it may wake up the en- 
thusiasm among the chorus members, which is absolutely 
essential to insure a good artistic reading of the work in 
hand. Not only are the notes to be sung, but the conductor 
should have a certain amount of imagination, and insist on 
the chorus understanding the text in that way, and I be- 


Choruses under local | 


| lieve the very work should beam in his eyes and facia 
| expression, This well done, and he is truly a leader. 

| Inthe next paragraph he says that, on inquiry of Mr. 
Laichinger, secretary of the Detroit Musical Society, he 
found that the chorus had a membership of 300, but never 
had more than 100 at a rehearsal. The old society in the last 
six years of its existence never had a chorus of 300 voices 
—not over 200 at any time. In the rehearsals of the new 
society I must say we always had the usual time taken up 
every night in scolding the members present because of 


the absent ones. 

He reminds Detroit of past performances, and says when 
the chorus was placed with orchestra for public perform- 
ance it was as much fun as a box of ‘‘ munkies.” This is 
absurd, because we gave many fineconcerts with orchestra, 
including Elijah, Messiah, Redemption, St. Paul, and 
many others, and all were given well, under Mr. Abel and 
by our last director, Prof. A. A. Stanley. 
class man, both in choral and orchestral work. and as to 
never having a good hearing of The Messiah, he gave us 
two good performances, and the last concert the society 
ever gave was a fine production of St. Paul. 

Our society never attempted the Berlioz Damnation of 
Faust, but it was given in Detroit by the society from Ann 
Arbor. The work of the orchestra far surpassed the work 
of the chorus and this was under the direction of Mr. Stan- 
ley. We demonstrated last Monday night that we have an 
orchestra that can not only play the first eight bars of 
Schubert's unfinished symphony, but can give a very 
good reading of the entire work. 

Mr. Jungnickel must call to mind that it takes a good 
workman to work with poor tools, and I sincerely believe 
that with aconductor who knew his score from memory to 
a degree at least and a little personal magnetism we 
could have had a chorus which would in time be a credit to 
the city and its leaders. 

Allow me in closing to refer to an utterance by Mr. Jung- 
nickel while conducting the chorus For Unto Usa Child 
is Born, giving the chorus a false beat. He apologized by 
saying that the eighth and quarter rests looked so much 
alike he did not know which was which. Imagine a speech 
like that! If he knew his score he would by his sense of 
rhythm feel the time and accents, and rests would never 
trouble him. 

I never saw Mr. Stanley conduct the chorus that he did 
not free himself from reference to his vocal score and by 
so doing he was able to win confidence and also inspire his 





chorus. 
I think the orchestra is on a good footing now, and with 
a conductor who will try to make it an artistic success I 
believe that Detroit need not go out of her fair city for one 
to lead it to prosperity. Jno. T. Wotcorr. 











From Mrs. Lankow. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 
OULD you kindly give me a little space in 
your paper concerning Mr. Oscar Saenger’s letter? 
It is my final explanation. 

If Mr. Saenger had been as surprised about his adver- 
tisement as I was he had sufficient time to correct it, 
which he did not, and so he actually let it run on, as I 
have said before, ‘‘to figure as a representative of my 
work.’’ Every teacher will be sorry to lose a good and 
already well trained voice (as notices in THe Musicar 
Courter of June 10, 1896, can prove), unless circumstances 
| force it. 
| It depended entirely upon myself to keep the pupil in 

question, if I had been willing to let my price be beaten 
| down, and this fact shows that the pupil did not seek ‘‘ to 
| have her faults corrected,’’ but sought cheaper tuition, 

which she so readily found. Anna LAnkow. 
NEW YORK, December 24, 1896 














| Seidl at Brighton ?—There is a report that Anton 
Seidl has concluded arrangements for next summer at 
Brighton Beach. 





He was a first- | 


Sherwood’s Rochester Recital. 
HETHER William H. Sherwood was in his 


best mood last evening, or whether all his musical 
moods are magnificent, matters not; certain it is that his 
piano recital at Y. M. C. A. Hall was in every respect up 
to the highest standard of artistic excellence. More than 
this, it was an outpour of playing which was permeated 
with soul and impulse, and which kept the audience ina 
state of enthusiasm from beginning toend. ‘The program 
was as follows: 


Haberbier 
Guilmant 


Prelude from Etudes Poesies........ 
Organ fugue in D (arranged for piano).............. 


Cavatina and march, from suite, op. 91 ....... ey aie: Ra 
Sonata, op. 58 (Waldstein).......... ..-.sceeeeeee ai Beethoven 
Soirée de Vienne, No. 6.............0.++: .. Schubert-Liszt 
POSER, DI OF s odevesccccceese covesese Chopin 
.. Liszt 


COMIPRMGIEB.. o0cccc.coscescceves soosees ‘ 
Idyll, op. 5. No.2 .. sovseveve p 
Gypsy Dance, B flat, op. 10 

Medea, op. 13 
OT YS eae 
Hexentanz 
Serenade, op. 8, No. 3 
Mephisto Waltz . 
Tremolo ....... 


Wm. H. Sherwood 
H. Sherwood 
MacDowell 
.. Stojowski 
++ Lésat 
Gottschalk 


The first three selections presented wide varieties of 
style. The prelude by Haberbier was played with charm- 
ing delicacy, the Guilmant fugue with vivid enunciation 
and clearness of voicing, the cavatina and march by Raff 
reached the climax of modern virtuosity. This group 
prepared the audience for what was to follow—a rendi- 
tion of the great Waldstein sonata in a style that was 
broad, dignified, full of the Beethoven spirit, and unerring 
in the development of every idea and shade of meaning. 
Too high praise cannot be given for the mingling of 
brilliancy and soft clearness with which the last move- 
ment was played. The Schubert-Liszt Soiree de Vienne 
was a triumph of execution, the Chopin Berceuse was a 
dainty zephyr, and the Liszt Campanella was superb in 
brilliancy, precision and animation. Mr. Sherwood’s 
three compositions gave great delight, Medea being an 
original conception, effectively developed and played with 
marvelous skill. The Menuet, by Edgar H. Snerwood, 
and the Hexentanz, by E. A. MacDowell, completed 
a most interesting group by American composers. The 








a n 


Serenade, by Stojowski, is a curious fancy, and the 
Mephisto waltz, by Liszt, presented a succession of mu- 
sical fireworks that brought out the resources of the piano, 
but in no way taxed the inexhaustible capabilities of the 
player. At the conclusion of the program the audience 
refused to go, but applauded so earnestly and persistently 
that Mr. Sherwood was obliged to play another selection. 
He chose Gottschalk’s Tremolo, and in some respects this 
was perhaps his greatest achievement of the evening, so 
full of force and fire was the performance. Mr. Sherwood 
impresses his hearers as being a player for wliom no tech- 
nical difficulties exist, the most formidable passages being 
given with consummate ease and repose of manner. Not 
to go too far in making comparisons, it is but the simple 
truth to say that he has the delicacy of De Pachmann, 
the crisp clearness of Joseffy, and the breadth of Pade- 
rewski. He is, without doubt, the greatest American 
pianist, and the peer of any master of the instrument.— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, December 4, 1896. 





Celia Schiller.—Celia Schiller, the talented young 
pianist, will play January 15 at Staten Island under the 
auspices of the St. Cecilia, at the Hotel Castleton. Janu- 
ary 29, in Steinway Hall, Miss Schiller will play in concert 
the F minor fantasy, op. 49, of Chopin and the twelfth 
rhapsody of Liszt. 


On Board the Aller.—Madame Teresa Carrefio, the 
famous pianist, who is a passenger on the Aller, due in 
New York December 31, has decided to play the Rubin- 
stein D minor concerto on the occasion of her rentrée 
before a metropolitan audience at the Philharmonic Society, 
public rehearsal and concert, January 8 and 9, 1897. Mr. 
Rudolph Aronson announces Madame Carrefio’s first piano 
recital at the Hotel Waldorf, Thursday afternoon, January 





14. 





Mme. Medora Henson, Soprano. 





Miss Marguerite Hall, Contraito. 


Concert 
Direction 


STEINWAY 
HALL, 
CHICAGO. 








Hamlin, Tenor. Mr. Leo Stern, ’Cellist. 
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VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
8 Schlésselgasse II., Thur 41, 4 
November 23, 1806. } 
LIJAH was given on the 15th of this month. 
Meschaert took £/zjah and all the baritone parts. 
Miss Walker the alto and Baroness Eleanor Bach the so- 
prano. Herr Henrich Grahl, from Berlin, took the tenor 
parts, but was apparently suffering from some indisposi- 
tion of his throat, or else his intonation in the higher notes 
was hopelessly bad. He began thearia If with All Your 
Hearts in the sweetest of tones, but took some of the high 
notes badly. The same was more noticeable yet in his last 
aria, Then Shall the Righteous Shine, where two or three of 
the last notes were nothing short of excruciating. This 
was the first Geselschaft concert of the season, and the 
audience was large and enthusiastic. Meschaert always 
sings as if he were inspired. The Baroness Eleanor Bach 
was in her best voice and gave a most serious and appre- 
ciative interpretation of her many taxing arias. Miss 
Walker's rich contralto and expressive singing of her part 
were very impressive, and the audience gave her the clos- 
est attention, evidently enjoying it, as they indicated by 
hearty applause and many éravas in different parts of 
the house. Although an American, Miss Walker is much 
thought of in Vienna. 

Why is it the fashion nowadays to decry the spiritual in 
music? And when one dares to lift up her voice and at- 
tempt to teach a little of the psychology, a little of the 
mental and the spiritual about it, why do 100 other 
voices start up to put her down? Are we not sick unto 
death of ail the materialism, the dross in life; the grovel- 
ing smaliness of human nature? Should we not all reach 
out our hands to grasp those who are wishing to pull us 
up a little higher ? 

Musicians should have these books in their library 
Philosophical Laws that Underlie Musical Expression, 
by Riemann (or is it Rzemer ?); Expressionin Piano Play- 
ing (Christiani); Laws that Govern Psychic Phenomena 
(Hudson); More Light from the Great Pyramids (Par- 
sons). 

If, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ music is that deep, mysterious, un- 
fathomable speech that leads usto the verge of the infinite 
and lets us gaze on that,” oh, let us hail with delight any 
teacher who wants to teach us these things! One of the 
greatest musicians of modern times underscores these 
three points as of necessity included in a complete piano 
technic : a, intellectual ; 4, psychological and emotional ; ¢, 
mechanical. 

All the sonatas of Beethoven are spiritual, whether they 
belong to the Mozart period or are the product of his later 
more fully developed genius and ideas. Mozart himself 
was the embodiment of spiritual /nnigkei?. 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, are not these three names the | 
synonyms for deep, mysterious psychology and lofty spirit- 
uality—all of them musical theosophists ? 

So I was glad when I saw this program of Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney's. (I wonder if this is the Mrs. Cheney | 
whose beautiful, soulful face I used to admire when a 
child, whose husband was a well-known lawyer, but who | 
was so musically gifted and his musica! loquacity so great | 
that he forgot in some of his improvisations—inspired 
flights some of them seemed—time, audience and himself ?) 

Albert Ross Parsons, Dr. Blodgett, Kate Chittenden and 
others do not send out programs, but they /each the same 
things. I, for one, as hungry as Oliver Twist, thirst for 
more of it, 

This is a digression from the subject long enough to de- | 
mand an apology. 


FLORENCE TOWNSEND 


ACCOMPANIST, 


For Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 
224 West 21st Street, New York. 
Coaching a Specialty. Reference: Editor MUSICAL COURIER. 








The concerts have been legion, and I can only stop to 
merely note them. 

Sembrich gave a concert on the 11th inst. The critics 
pass the highest encomiums upon her singing. The 
Fremden Blatt goes so far as to say that she is the only 
legitimate successor of Patti--that no such astonishing 
voice, coloratura art and musical inspiration has been 
heard since herday. Hanslick is alike enthusiastic. Con- 
flicting dates prevented my hearing her, but she gives a 
second concert with orchestra on the 28th, when I shall 
make a point of attending. 

One of the most enjoyable evenings of the season has 
been the Trio Vereinigung concert—Max Paur, the Hes- 
sian Kammer virtuoso; Florian Zajic, from Baden, and 
Heinrich Griinfeld, a Prussian court ‘cellist. They gave 
that delightful E minor trio of Goldmark; Brahms’ B 
major trio, op. 8, a new arrangement, and the Beethoven 
D major trio. The Brahms trio was the piéce de résist- 
ance of the evening. This trio is so manifestly under the 
Beethoven influence as to sound like a veritable Beethoven 
composition, There are some very striking features in the 
scherzo and adagio, as the long sustained notes in the vio- 
lin through many harmonic changes and combinations, by 
the other instruments, and the most effective organ point 
in the ‘cello. The pianissimo of Pauer is most remark- 
able, and. his whole piano accompaniment to be highly 


| commended—the only lack being sufficient volume of tone 


in the loud parts—a delightful touch and a faultless 
technic. The violinist hala superb instrument; indeed it 
is difficult to pick out any one especial feature, it was all so 
enjoyable. May their days be long and prosperous. in the 
piano land ! . 

Fanny Basch Mahler gave a very successful concert 
here with the assistance of Friedavon Schritter. The best 
features were the Bach D minor Toccata con Fuga, which 
she played with considerable breadth and dignity, and she 
displayed much poetic conception in the Schubert sonate, 
op. 42, A minor. The development was most clearly and 
intelligently played, so that it was a real pleasure to follow 
it with both the spirit and understanding. Her school 
is quite the reverse of the Leschetizky method, but she 
nevertheless displayed considerable grasp and poise for a 


woman, with much volume, and her pedaling in the canti- | 


lene was really commendable. The Schiitt paraphrase of the 
Fledermaus waltzes is only a pyrotechnical display—her 
technic was equal to it, but I do not enjoy such things. 

The great event of the season, of course, has been the 
Grieg concerts, of which the first was given last night. It 
was a Lieder Abend. Ellen Gulbranson, the chosen coun- 
trywoman of Grieg’s for the interpretation of his songs, can- 
not convince me that Grieg’s choice is a good one, with all 
deference to the great composer's judgment. 

Her voice is lacking in quality and refinement. She in- 
terprets broadly but never, to my taste, with noblesse and 
grace ; she particularly fails in that pathetic naiveté which 
characterizes the plaintive Norwegian melodies so much. 
Her voice broke very badly several times. After all, it may 
be only a worn voice that I am criticising, which has ex- 
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hausted much of its refined sweetness in powerful singing 
in large halls. To the great disappointment of the audience 
who had packed the Bésendorfer Hall to its utmost, Grieg, 
who is now a confirmed sufferer from lung trouble, was ill 
with an attack of bronchitis—the result of this trying 
Vienna atmosphere—and did not appear to play the accom- 
paniments, as was expected. His charming wife with her 
sweet face was present. Adele Aus der Ohe, who played the 
E major Concerto No. 1 of Liszt's at the last Philharmonic 
concert, was also present. This reminds me that I have not 
spoken of her playing of this concerto. I will only say that 
after hearing Paderewski and other great pianists this aca- 
demic style of Aus der Ohe is not satisfying 

A Bruckner symphony was the feature of the first Phil- 
harmonic. The symphonic poem Der Wasserman, of 
Dvorak, enjoyed its first performance in the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic concerts at the second one of the season; and 
the D major Symphonie No. 2, of Beethoven, closed the 
concert. To describe the well-known performances of the 
Vienna Philharmonic is like trying to gild refined gold or 
to paint the rainbow; hence, cui bono? Brahms had re- 
covered sufficiently to appear at this last Philharmonic. 

Opera notes are many and important, but I shall have 
to reserve them for my next. I will only say that I heard 
The Wizard of the Nile. I had only just arrived in Vienna 
the evening the premiére was given, but more of this in 
my next letter. 

The Chevalier d’'Harmenthal, of Messager, will have its 
first performance on the 17th inst. 

Fri. Teleky, Fri. Lilli Lejo, new members of the Hof 
Oper, are winning fair laurels for themselves and their 
fairfame. Bargemann, Hesch and Garrison also attract 
much attention as new members. The Bartered Bride is 
having great success in the Hof Oper. Girardi has been 
engaged for the Carl Theatre, Kopaczi for the Theater an 
der Wien. Fri. Stojan has succeeded her in the Carl 
Theatre, and is putting everybody in the shade with the 
charm of her delicious voice and dainty beauty of her per- 
son. Janner enjoys the credit of having discovered this 
new and valuable acquisition to the Carl Theatre. Stojan 
is far too lovely and charming for the stage in its present 
corrupt tendency. Who and what will elevate the drama 
so that only the good, the beautiful and the true will be 
considered fit for it? All hail and reverence to the drama 
in the days of its millennium ! E. Porrer FRIsse.t. 





Music in New Orleans. 
New ORLEANS, November 30, 1896 

T is a strange feeling, that of being, after years 
| of absence, back again in the old home. To wander, 
the ghost of one’s former self, through familiar scenes 
and places, draped in the protecting mantle woven of 
time and separation, to pass incognito even behind the 
scenes, and unsuspected take part in life’s little comedy. 

This sensation I have been enjoying to the full ever 
since landing, one week ago, from the steamer Hudson, 
of the Cromwell Line. Such a delicious voyage! After 
the enforced contact with hundreds, the noise and , bustle, 
the toss and tumble, and often the snow and ice, thata 
North Atlantic voyage entails, this harmonious meeting 
of a few, this rushing, to the music of flapping sails and 
softly parting waters, over a summer sea, into ever widen- 
ing regions of air and light and sunshine, seemed a dream 
of bliss. 

And here Iam again in New Orleans! Dear, old-fash- 
ioned, dirty, fascinating, love-compelling city, whose 
‘‘charms time cannot wither, nor custom stale.’’ After 
years under the cold, gray skies of foreign lands; after 
weeks of the biting, cutting New York breezes, how en- 
chanting! Here, with roses everywhere and the breath 
of the sweet olive on the air! 

But I am not here to praise, nor yet to bury, for New 
Orleans is not dead, though sleeping. Through her veins 
still courses the blood of life and vigor, and very evident 
is her awakening energy and her benefits already gained. 

But to pass at once to points of more interest to musical 
readers. New Orleans becomes more and more each 
year the Mecca of thousands of visitors whose health 
necessitates or wealth induces a Southern residence in 
winter. To cater to this fastidious, cosmopolitan ele 
ment New Orleans has ever prided herself. 

Though New Orleans lies so far from other large cen- 
tres, her theatres are always busy with first-class attrac- 
tions, and she is the only city in the Union, outside of 
New York, that supports an opera every winter. The 
French opera was closed last season for the first time in 
years of uninterrupted operation, but opens again next 
Tuesday under new management and with new attrac- 
tions. Mr. Grunewald expressed himself as delighted 

| that Tue Musica Courier at last promises to give New 
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Orleans her just meed of praise. The opera opens Tues- 
day next, and I shall certainly take pleasure in reporting 
progress. 

This winter Mr. Philip Werlein has inaugurated a series 
of Metropolitan concerts, promising to bring to us many 
great artists. The first of these took place Friday night, 
at the Athenzum, a hall just built by the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association. Mr. Werlein’s efforts should 
have met with more appreciation. The hall, holding 
1,000, was only half filled, and this at prices not high for 
such an attraction as the Nordica-Linde Concert ‘Troupe. 

Seldom has a more gracious presence graced the con- 
cert stage than our Nordica on Friday night. She, in 
honor to her audience and appropriate to her selection, 
was magnificently gowned and jeweled, her beautiful 
clear and flute-like voice adding the last touch of perfec- 
tion that fancy pictured to Io son Titania, from Thomas’ 
Mignon. She was indeed a fairy princess in voice and 
presence. Of course she was enthusiastically recalled, and 
responded twice, the second song a little lullaby, ending 
with a note like a pearl. Verily, a goodly, gracious 
Lilian, and the Metropolitan's loss has been our gain. 

Madame Rosa Linde’s magnificent contralto was 
allowed full scope in O don fatale, from: Verdi’s Don 
Carlos, and in Saint-Saéns’ Mon cceur s’ouvre, from 
Samson and Delila, the last especially dramatically intense, 
and made me wish to bear her in opera. She was also 
most generous im encores. Mr. John Dempsey sang 
Handel’s Henor and Arms, and in an encore did himself 
great justice, with the serenade from Faust, in Italian. 

Mr. Rieger has a sweet tenor, but a most unpleasant 
habit of keeping his mouth nearly closed. However, 
his enunciation is good, both in German and English. 
He sang Verdi's Il Masnadiére, and two songs of Wood's 
Du bist wie eine Blume, and Resolution. His German 
encore, Sehnsucht, was charming. 

Mr. C. de Macci looks very young, and is very self- 
possessed. He is certainly a fine accompanist. In spite 
of favorable press notices I do not agree with them 
regarding his second rhapsodie, Liszt. His conception 
is certainly original, but to me not pleasing. He was 
deficient in legato, and at times gave such staccato effect 
to his notes as to break all harmony. In his encore, 
Godard’s Valse Chromatique, he seemed more at home; 
his second selection was Chopin’s Polonaise. 

The concert ended with the trio from Ii Barbiere, given 
by Mme. Linde, Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Rieger. All the 
way through a fine program, and excellently rendered, 
and listened to by an American audience lavish of ap- 
plause and greedy of encores—a strange contrast to the 
cold criticism of the European public, and the generosity 
of the singers even more marked after the grudged one 
encore sometimes given on the foreign stage. 

I must reserve till next letter some account of the fine 
hall where the concert was given, all decked as a bride, 
in pure white, on this her presentation night. With such 
harmonious surroundings and such fine acoustics a better 
place for the following concerts could not be chosen. 

Neva Strauss. 





Doebler.—Doebler’s three act opera, the Smith of 
Gretna Green, met witha kind reception on its first per- 
formance at the Court Theatre, Coburg. 











SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, December 19, 1896. 

R. CLARENCE EDDY arrived here Tuesday 

from Chicago to officiate in the inaugural ceremonies of 

an immense organ just completed in the Church of St. Ignatius, 

this city. The instrument is pronounced by experts to be the 

finest in the world. It cost nearly $50,000, is of American make, 

the largest on the continent, with the exception of that in the 

Garden City Cathedral, Long Island, and is the gift of one Mrs. 
Welsh, one of the wealthy parishioners of St. Ignatius. 

After Mr. Eddy had started for the Coast, and the finishing 
touches were being given to the organ, somebody discovered 
that the two recitals which had been advertised to introduce it 
to a waiting world would be in direct violation of certain dio- 
cesan rules regarding paid entertainments in the church. The 
recitals were consequently abandoned until Christmas Day. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s farewell appearance drew a very 
large audience. Sigmund Beel assisted, and they played Grieg's 
C minor sonata for piano and violin magnificently. The other 
ensemble number was Rubinstein’s G major sonata, and it was 
given a most scholarly reading. Sipce Mr. Beel’s return, several 
years ago, from his prolonged study abroad every season adds to 
his breadth, virility and intelligence. 

Miss Ellen Beach Yaw dispensed her high notes here in two 





other seaport towns, after which she will go abroad. Maximilian 
Dick is concertizing with her. 

Mme. Lillian Nordica is booked for two concerts here, Decem- 
ber 28 and 30, and the advance sales are large enough to encour- 
age her in the belief that there are others and as good dollars as 
those she might have acquired as the Wagnerian complement of 
H. R. H. Jean. MaRIAN MITCHELL. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 


MinneEapo.is, Minn., December 19, 1896. 
_ principal events of the season thus far were 
the appearance of Nordica and Gregorowitsch, the Russian 
violinist, with the University Choral Union, on December 14, and 
the song recital by George W. Fergusson on the 18th. 

Our American songstress, Nordica, always receives an ova” 
tion when she comes to Minneapolis, and the greeting sne re- 
ceived on this occasion bore witness to the great love we have 
forher. We of the ‘‘ Flour City” idolize her, recognizing in her 
the “ bright, particular star” in the musical firmament of our 
own fairland. There was an immense audience to greet her. 

Gregorowitsch met with a warm and appreciative reception, 
and will be welcome whenever he chooses to come to Minneapo- 
lis; for, although we are in the “‘ wild and woolly West,” thereis 
a cultivated audience always ready to welcome the real in art or 
letters. 

Mr. Fergusson was with us on the evening of the 18th, drawing 
a large audience to Plymouth Congregational Church; for he 
has legions of friends in Minneapolis, where he has for so long 
lived and taught. Minneapolis will never lose her pleasant teel- 
ing of possessionin him. It is about two years since he was with 
us, and it is with intense pride that the great advance he has 
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THE DANNREUTHER QUARTETTE 


(Organized 1885), 
ELEVENTH SEASOM, 1896-97, 
Begs to announce that the usual number of THREE 
CONCERTS of Classical Chamber Music will be given at 
Carnegie Hall (Chamber Music Hall) on the evenings of 
The Quartette will Thursday, November 19, 1896, 
have the assistance Thursday, January 21, 1897, 
i». Thursday, March 11, 1897. 
Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Howard Breckway, Pianists. 
Tickets now ready, to be had at the music stores of 
E. Schuberth & Co. and G. Schirmer. 
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MR. GUSTAV DANNREUTHER, care Mr G. Schirmer, 
35 Union Square, New York City. 








concerts last week. She is now touring Omaha, Nogales and | - 
S Y 4 | the Auditorium to hear Sefior Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pian- 





made in his chosen profession won for him hearty and prolonged 
applause. Mr. Fergusson was assisted by Miss Charlotte Hewett 
in two numbers upon the organ, performed with understanding 
and good execution. Miss Florence Burtis accompanied Mr, 
Fergusson upon the piano. 

The clubs of the city have entered upon the season with in- 
creased enthusiasm. The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale reopened 
in a most flatteringly prosperous manner, and has already given 
us two enjoyable concerts—a song recital by Mme. Ragna Linné, 
of Chicago, and Mr. George W. Fergusson's recital. The club 
has instituted this season delightful ‘‘at homes” once a month, 
and these receptions are always looked forward to with bright 
anticipations. 

The other prominent clubs of the city are the Apollo Club 
(male) and the Philharmonic (also male). Both organizations 
are in the full tide of prosperous activity. 

I must not omit to mention here the founding and establish- 
ment of a monument fund for the erection and placing in one of 
our public parks a bronze statue of Ole Bull, the eminent violin- 
ist. The necessary amount is raised, thanks to the untiring 
energy and public spirit of Hon. John W. Arctander, a promi- 
nent Norwegian lawyer of Minneapolis. He planned, executed 
and brought to most successful results the various schemes for 
raising the requisite amount. The work in bronze, which is be- 
ing done in New York city, will be finished in May, at which time 
it will be set in place and unveiled. 

Frank Danz, Jr., opened his season of Sunday concerts under 
the most favorable conditions. ActoN Horton. 

ee 


TOLEDO. 


To.Lepo, Ohio, December 21, 1506. 
T was with much regret that Miss Hamilton was 
unable to have Rosenthal here on November 30, on account 
of his illness. She was again disappointed at not being able to 
book Sieveking for December 15; however, to bridge matters 
over, Miss Hamilton did a very graceful thing in issuing invita- 
tions to subscribers of her course fora recital on December 15 at 





ist, assisted by Mrs. Albro Blodget, soprano. The entertain- 
ment was most delightful, and should our Spanish friend come 
here again he will find a most cordial and hearty welcome. 

Gilmore's Band, with Victor Herbert conductor, gave a con- 
cert at the Valentine Sunday evening, November 29. Miss Marie 
Donavin, soprano, sung several selections. 

Mr. A. Kortheur and his advanced pupils gave a recital in Cur- 
rier Hall on December 17. They were assisted by Mr. F. Kon- 
rad, ’cello; Mr. W. A. Willet and his pupils, Mrs. J. H. Pheatt 
soprano, and Mr. B. W. Clayton, basso. 

The Maennerchor gave a holiday concert in Memorial Hall on 
December 16. Mr. Haberlein, ‘cello, with Mrs. Haberlein as ac- 
companist, from Detroit, and Mrs. J. H. Pheatt, soprano, as- 
sisted. 

Mr. W. A. Willet, baritone, is to sing at a concert given by the 
Detroit Operatic Ensemble, January 7, in Harmonie Hall, 
Detroit. 

Mrs. R. Franco-Walther has returned from New York city, 
where she has been studying as well as assisting Mme. Anna 
Lankow for the past year in vocal work. Mrs. Walther is a sis- 
ter of Jeanne Franko, of the Jeanne Franko Trio. Mr. S. R. 
Gaines is preparing for a concert with the Apollo Club early in 
January, which club, by the way, is doing excellent work. Mr. 
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All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to EMIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 
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A. Walther gives a pupils’ recital on December 30, while Mr- 
Elvin Singer and others are preparing for the same soon after the 
holidays. 
The East Side Congregational Church Choir gave a very ac- 
ceptable concert November 18, under the direction of Mr. Willet. 
B. D. S. 
ee 


SAVANNAH. 


SavannanH, December 11, 1896. 


= disappointment attendant upon losing Herr 

and Frau Von der Hoya obscured my usual interest in local 
musical matters. I allowed the excellent concert of the Swedish 
Quartet Company to pass unheeded, so far as mention is con- 
cerned, though attending and enjoying it. It is hard tosee one’s 
efforts come to naught, as was the case in the formation of a 
Musical-Literary Club, with Amadeo Von der Hoya as director ; 
but with the thermometer in November in the eighties these resi- 
dents of northern Germany succumbed, fell il] and decided for 
health’s sake to depart. 

Fortunately some of the teachers and local musicians are wak- 
ing up to the necessity for exertion to prevent music dying out 
with us; notably Mrs. May L. Silva, the energetic teacher ot 
vocal music in the Savannah public schools, who has inaugurated 
a semi-monthly reception at her studio, giving lectures and in- 
troducing musical selections, vocal and instrumental. 

On Wednesday last she began the series of lectures, opening 
with a short talk and illustration of solfeggio (Tonic Sol-fa) sys- 
tem, encouraging her visitors to ask questions and suggest 
ideas. 

Miss Nellie Jones, a pupil of Mrs. Silva in her vocal class, 
played a composition from Liszt, something new to me; the ti- 
tle I did not learn. Miss Jones isa very young girl, with much 
natural talent, ambitious to become a good pianist ; and with op- 
portunity to hear the best, with instruction by a master, she will 
accomplish much. 

Savannah is also glad to welcome a new voice to her circle in 
Mrs. Mize, of Kansas City, Mo., a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, a pupil of Frank Herbert Tubbs, New York, a 
favorite teacher in Kansas City and other points in Missouri. 

In Savannah we are so far from everything, so distant from 
musical centres, hearing so little from the outside world, save by 
traveling hundreds and thousands of miles, that we are largely 
dependent upon ourselves for development and cultivation. 

We have had many disappointments this season. Nordica 
came no nearer than Atlanta, 300 miles off; the railroads failed 
to make accommodations to various points preparatory to work- 
ing up a paying house for Rosenthal, though there is a faint hope 
in that respect, as the illness in Chicago of the latter forces a 
change in his program, and the South may woo and win a visit 
from him yet. SAVANNAH. 








Loewe.—A monument is to be erected at Stettin to the 
memory of the ballad composer Karl Léwe. It will be 
placed in front of St. James’ Church, where Léwe was 
organist for forty years, and where in a pillar near the 
organ his heart was by his own directions placed, inclosed 
in a silver case. This spot is marked by a marble tablet 
with an inscription. 


Karisruhe.—The first performance of Hillemacher's 
new opera, Fluthzeit, at Karlsruhe, was put off on account 
of diphtheria in the Mottl family, both Herr and Frau 
Mottl being prohibited by the doctors from visiting the 
theatre. The brothers Hillemacher, the composers, are 
French, and many French visitors had arrived before the 
necessary delay was announced. 


Mascagni.—Milan, the music capital of Italy, cap- 
tured by the Germans? So says Mascagni. In a recent 
interview with a correspondent of the Pa// Ma// Gazette 
he made the following startling and modest remarks 

** | have continued and hope to finish soon a one-act opera, the scene 
of which is laid in Japan; the music is on the lines suggested by 
Japanese songs, which I have received in abundance from the Japan- 
ese legation in London, which legation I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of publicly thanking. This opera will contain some new 
dances which will, I think, be so original that, in my opinion, they 
cannot failto be popular. A characteristic song will be a Hymn to 
the Sun, with which the first scene opens, and the motive of which 
will be the dominant note of the whole opera. I hope to have it 
ready for representation for the carnival of 1897,and would much 
like to bring it out first in Rome rather than in Milan, as the latter 
city is almost completely hostile to me, having been entirely con- 
quered by the German school, to which I oppose the Italian, making 
every effort in my power toraise it again to its best period of glory." 

Mascagni also said this of his future plans(no mention is made of 
his promised visit to America): “ Within next year I hope also to 
have finished Vestilia, an opera on a Roman subject in four acts, on 
which I have been working for five years. Then I shall have a little 
rest, and in the holidays which I intend to take from my duty here 
at Pesaro as director of the Rossini Conservatory of Music, I shall go 
abroad, visiting London again, but thistime merely privately and 
as a sightseer.”— Sun. 




















B baiin past week has been a dull one at the opera. 

There was no Wednesday matinée. Faust was sung 
in the evening with Eames and the de Reszkés. 
the first time for several seasons that Madame Eames has 
sung Marguerite, which she did with much finish and all 
Jean de Reszké 


It was 


due appreciation of dramatic values. 
was not in good voice. He was short breathed and did not 
even take his A in Salve Dimora, much less the C. His 
Wagner studies are telling heavily againsthim. Edouard 
was the same conventional WepAzsto. Friday evening, 
Christmas, Carmen was repeated and Calvé repeated her 
triumphs. 

At the matinée Die Meistersinger was given with the 
usual cast and Jean de Reszké’s Wa/ther further empha- 
sized the fact that the popular tenor needsarest. His 
vocal organ is becoming seriously impaired by overwork 
and if he pulls through Siegfried to-night it will be a sur- 
prise. He sings everything mezzo voce and husbands his 
resources at every opportunity. Saturday evening Melba 
sang Lucia with Cremonini and Campanari. She was in 
lovely voice and rippled off the deadly familiar measures 
with her accustomed art. Campanari was a very strong 
Askton and Cremonini a mediocre Ldgardo. 

Mr. Grau presented Boito’s Mefistofele on Monday night 
for the first time this season, and made it as gorgeous and 
at the same time as artistic as anything ever produced on 
the Metropolitan stage. Calvé, as Margarita, was un- 
questionably as superb a characterization as can be con- 
ceived, histrionically and vocally. Cremonini was a sur- 
prise as Faus?, and apparently for the first time acted with 
perfect freedom and abandon. One of the most impres- 
sive impersonations was Plangon’s Mefistofele, a réle 
which for dignity and tone has never been surpassed on 
the boards of the Metropolitan, or, so far as we can con- 
ceive, is possible of improvement anywhere. That Plan- 
gon is an artist has always been conceded, but the univer- 
sality of his art was not thoroughly exhibited until Mon- 
day night. 

To-night the much talked of Siegfried performance is 
announced, with the de Reszkés, Melba, Traubmann, Olitz- 
ka, Castlemary and Bispham in the cast. Anton Seidl is 
toconduct. Friday night Thomas’ Hamlet is to be sung 
for the first time this season by Calvé, Litvinne, Plangon, 
Gogny and Lassalle. At the matinée Siegfried is to be 
repeated and Saturday evening Tannhiuser will be given 
at popular prices, Eames, Bauermeister, Engle, Plangon, 
Gogny, d’Aubigné, Bars and Ancona appearing. 

The Sun, which appears to be the best informed paper 
as to operatic news, printed this announcement last Mon- 
day : 

The date now fixed for the production of Tristan and 
Isolde at the Metropolitan Opera House is Friday night, 
te td 15. Mme. Felia Litvinne is to appear as /so/de. 
n other respects the cast will be the same that it was last 
season, although Mile. Olitzka will sing Brangaene in 
place of Marie Brema. Edouard de Reszké will sing Azmyg 
Mark, and of course Jean de Reszké will appear as 777s- 
tan. In that same week Mlle. Calvé will make her first 
appearance in this country as Marguerite in Gounod’s 

aust, a part that she has never sung in this country, al- 
though last year, it is said, an effort was made by the sub- 
scribers to have her appear in that réle. On Friday night, 


a7 


January 22, if present plans are carried out, Meyerbeer's 
L’Africaine will be sung for the first time in two years by 
a cast including Mlle. Calvé and MM. Jean and Edouard 
de Reszké, Lassalle and Plangon. Mlle. Calvé has never 
been heard before in that opera here. When it was last 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera House, two years ago, with 
Tamagno as Vasco da Gama, Mme. Nordica sang the part 
of Sulezka. In the performance of Le Cid, to be given 
shortly afterward, three members of the original Paris cast 
will be heard. These are Jean and Edouard de Reszké and 
Pol Plangon. Mmes. Melba and Litvinne will also appear in 
the opera. 


A Mediaeval Music Book. 

A* extremely interesting fragment of the Middle 

Ages has just received a fresh lease of life. For the 
last 300 years there has been preserved in the University 
Library at Jena a manuscript song book of 266 large folio 
pages, which contains a rich collection of Minnesinger 
songs, with their melodies, together with the Sangerkreig, 
all written in superb fourteenth century German text 
This book, which is an invaluable authority for the study 
of the music of the Middle Ages, has now been made ac- 
cessible to a wider circle by a photographic reproduction 
on the same scale as the original. The 133 leaves of the 
precious parchment manuscript were photographed and re- 
produced by the phototype process, Two separate editions 
have been prepared, one of 110 copies, printed on two 
sides on 188 leaves as in the original, the other of thirty 
copies, on one side only of 266 leaves. 

fo the preface Dr. K. Miiller, director of the university 
library, gives a brief account of what is known concerning 
the manuseript. It came in 1548 from Wittenburg, with 
the Elector’s library, into the keeping of the Jena Univer- 
sity. Nothing certain is known as to its origin and pre- 
vious history ; the care with which it is executed and its 
unusual size—the leaves are 56 centimétres long by 41 
broad—would seem to show that it was designed for some 
special purpose. The initial and final pages, which may 
have contained remarks that could give some information 
on this matter, are unfortunately missing. The bindihg of 
wooden covers, completely encased in beautifully pressed 
white leather, belongs to the sixteenth century ; the chain 
by which the precious manuscript, in accordance with the 
custom of those times, was fastened to the reading desk is 
still preserved. On the inner side of the front cover, as is 
the case with many of the books which came from Witten- 
burg, is a woodcut, as bookmark, of the bust of the elector 
Johann Friedrich the Magnanimous, with some Latin 
verses in his praise. To the outer side of the same cover 
is attached a strip of parchment with the inscription : ‘‘ Zz 
aldt Mabtergesonginn hauff pergamen”™ (an old Meister 
song book on parchment). 

The Jena manuscript has one very special merit, viz., 
that to the words are added the tunes. This makes it of 
particular importance in the study of music The 
notes are written on only four lines, as always at that 
time, and in the keys of C and F. The hats only are 
marked. The manuscript is written almost throughout by 
one and the same hand of the fourteenth century ; some 
notes in the margin and Wizlav’s poems alone are written 
by a later hand. The contents of the manuscript include 
poems by twenty.eight Minnsingers and Meistersingers, as 
well as songs for the Saéngerkrieg, on the Wartburg. 

The undertaking has met with a very favorable recep- 
tion, even outside the immediately interested circle of spe- 
cialists and public libraries. It has been assisted by sub- 
scriptions from the Emperor William, the Grand Duke of 
Weimar and the Duke of Meiningen.—Zondon Standard. 








George Hamlin.—Mr. George Hamlin, the young 
Chicago tenor, who is one of very few singers residing in 
that city who has been heard on the concert stage in the 
East, seems to have made a most decided hit. Here are 
some press notices 


The tenor is a new comer, Mr. George Hamlin. He will prove a 
valuable man * * * he madea marked impression and he is t« 
be counted on in concert work, for he has musical intelligence and 
feeling Vew York Morning Advertiser, December 2, 186 





The tenor was Mr. Hamlin. His voice is of most agreeable quality 


pure, sweet and sympathetic.— Vew Vork World, December 2, 186 

As to voice there are but few tenors on or off the operatic stage 
who can compare with Mr. George Hamlin for charm of tone and 
for real, pure tenor quality Vew York Sun, December 2, 1890 


Mr. George Hamlin has a voice of agreeable quality and sings 
beautifully in mezza voce.—/rovidence Journal, November 21, 1800 

Mr. George Hamlin has a smooth, even voice of excellent quality 
and he sings with good taste and highly cultivated skill.—/revrr- 
dence News, ovember 21, 1806 

N. Vert Here.—N. Vert, of London, the music man- 
ager, arrived here on Saturday on the Campania from 
Liverpool. Mr. Vert leaves for Toronto and Montreal to- 
day, and will return to New York in time to leave for 
Europe on January 30. 


The Symphony Society Concert.—The third con- 
cert of the Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, takes place next Saturday evening in Carnegie 
Hall, The usual afternoon affair is to be given on Friday. 
Adele Aus der Ohe is the solo performer, and she will 
play—oh, wonderful to relate !—the Liszt E flat piano con- 





certo. 
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BRUSSELS, December 3, 1896. 

INCE my last letter we have had music in plenty, 

and good music at that. The Brussels public as a 

rule is hard to please, as it is generally composed of thor- 

oughly educated musicians who go to concerts seriously as 

they do everything else, and it is really scoring a triumph 

to achieve success here, although it is less well known to 
Americans than other musical centres of Europe. 

The concert to be given by the Society of Ancient In- 
struments, of which I spoke in my last letter, was post- 
poned on account of the indisposition of one of the artists; 
it is now fixed for the 10th of this month. On November 
16 Schott & Co. organized the concert given by the 
Czech String Quartet, composed of C. Hoffman, first violin ; 
J. Suck, second violin ; O. Nesbal, alto; H. Wihan, violon- 
cellist. It proved a rare treat for connoisseurs. These ex- 
cellent artists played three quartets, the D minor, Schu- 
bert; E minor, Aus meinem Leben, of Smetana, and D 
major, op. 18, of Beethoven. In each of these composi- 
tions the performers showed not only a remarkable vir- 
tuosity, but above all a profound knowledge of the style 
and character peculiar to each work. The quartet is par 
excellence the purest emanation of musical thought. The 
greatest masters have put their best genius into their quar- 
tets, and in order to truly interpret these masterpieces the 
artist must be able to give the true value to the light and 
shade of the polyphonic work, freer here than elsewhere, and 
to show that he has lived intimately with these works and 
studied them patiently and religiously and be absolute mas- 
ter of thetechnicai difficulties. The Czech Quartet happily 
fulfilled these conditions and gave a matvelous execution of 
the three works mentioned above. The quartet of Smetana 
(himseif a Czech), without being a work of the very first 
order, has much charm of melody, and at certain moments 
is pathetic and graceful. 

I must mention, in hurrying on to other important musi- 
cal events, the two afternoons at the Conservatoire, 
where the prizes were given to successful competitors. 
Although the ‘‘ concours” takes place in the early sum- 
mer the prizes are not given until this season, when a 
little concert is held to show the talent of the prize win- 
ners. I could say a good deal on this subject, but lack of 
space compels me to mention only the most remarkable 
and interesting performance, that of Mile. Laenen. She 
accomplished what is very rare in the history of music— 
transposed from memory in all the major and minor keys 
a certain number of preludes and fugues from the Clave- 
cin Bien Temperé of Bach, as it showed not only a simple 
manual virtuosity but an intuitive comprehension of 
polyphony and the relation of the different keys and tones. 
It really was most astonishing to see the facility and 
simplicity with which she accomplished this difficult feat. 

The second popular concert took place November 22. 
I was prevented from attending. The honors of the 
evening were shared by Monsieur Richard Muhlfeld, 
whom you already know, and Monsieur Edward Risler, 
a very fine pianist. He accompanied Monsieur Muhl- 
feld in the E flat major sonata of Brahms, a fine 
performance, but which seems to me a little long; 
also the Fantasiestiicke of Schumann, which was de- 
lightful. Monsieur Risler played the fantaisie of Mo- 
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zart admirably; his use of the pedal was masterly ; 
also the ballade of Chopin (A flat) with sincerity and fine 
technic, but I thought the interpretation of Mozart truer 
and more characteristic. Then followed an impromptu of 
Schubert (A flat), played with much feeling and great deli- 
cacy. The concert ended with a truly masterly perform- 
ance of the overture of the Meistersinger, the arrange- 
ment by H. von Biilow ; it roused the greatest enthusiasm, 
| showing as it did profound study and a thorough knowl- 
| edge of the work. Each part and voice seemed to stand 
| out separately. I was indeed surprised afterward to learn 
| that Monsieur Risler was a French artist. I thought, of 
course, that no one but a German and countryman of Wag- 
| ner could so interpret that great overture, for it was re- 
| ligiously interpreted, and Monsieur Risler deserves the 
highest praise, not only for his fine technic, but his mas- 
terly and truly artistic conception and performance. 

Almost the most interesting event of this week, to the 
Belgian musical world at least, was the concert given at 
Louvain December 1 under the direction of M. Emile 
Mathieu and entirely consecrated to his works. A large 
number of the Brussels artists were present, notably Jo- 
seph Dupont, the well-known leader of the popular con- 
certs here. Iam told that he intends to give a musical 
festival during the exhibition in Brussels, to be devoted to 
the works of the Belgian school, and it is certain that the 
compositions of M. Mathieu will have a most important 
place. 

I regret very much that I was not able to be present, but 
I had already arranged for that same evening to go to the 
Artistic and Literary Club, where M. Armand Silvestre 
gave a ‘‘causerie” on Chopin, and Mme. Roger-Miclos 
played a number of his works. I will write of this in my 
next letter. H. S. Nortu. 











Sousa’s Concert. 
FRESH, buoyant, vital path was marked by | 
Mr. Sousa at his Carnegie Hall concert on Sunday | 
evening last, the 27th inst. After all, we tire of sobriety, | 
however elaborate and intellectual, and the happy, hearty | 
swing, with its simple ideals. given us by Mr. Sousa comes | 
as a healthy, revivifying influence. In its line this band | 
is supreme. It plays with unqualified precision, dash, | 
spirit and glow, while the more serious vein is not found 
absent when wanting. In buoyancy of attack, sustained 
vigor and absolute instrumental combination this band has | 
no match on this side of the water. For that matter, we 
might look on many sides of the water and find no twin | 
for Sousa’s band. 


Following was the program : 
Overture, Grand Festival. ........... ..sccccocccoccseccsccseres Leutner | 
Prelude, Third Act of the Cricket on the Hearth (new)....Goldmark | 
Se DAR a Wiad ccckncccbs cédetewdets ivevdsbiccbesoeds Pryor | 


Mr. Arthur Pryor 


Themes from El Capitan ..... “ 
Suite, Three Quotations......... 
“ The King of France with 20,000 men, 
*“ Marched up the hill and then marched down again 
* And I, too, was born in Arcadia.” 
“In Darkest Africa.” 


Soprano solo, Mon coeur ne peut changer (Mireille) ...... Gounod 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop. 

er Cee ae, EF PON sss ccc cce cevecscveses Sdalremebonde Leoncavallo 

Ey, SEE GPRONOED cccddcsoccescsiicodccéacicnssccocesouctéedstes Sousa 

Violin solo, Ballade et Polonaise...... .......6.0-eeeeeee Vieuxtemps 
Miss Martina Johnstone. 

Introduction Third Act Lohengrin............-.-ccecceceerens Wagner 





Mrs. Northrup, looking a pretty and refreshing specimen 
of fin de siécle young womanhood, sang with great purity, 
delicate style and finish. Personality goes along way, as is 
evidenced in the case of Mrs. Northrup, who is neverthe- 
less a graceful and sympathetic singer. 

Miss Martina Johnstone played with a modest distinc- 
tion, a quiet aplomb, which is naturally he own. She 
possesses a facile technic, which expresses fully and well 
her ideas of musical repose, dignity and intellect. She is 
devoid of all trickery in method, an honest, feeling violin- 
ist whom it is a pleasure to hear. If not absolutely great 
in conception she is always musical and true. 

The encores for the band were so numerous that Sousa 
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had to repeat every march to which he has set his name. 
Enthusiasm raged at its highest, and the name Sousa has 
become a more potent intoxicating factor than ever 
through this last concert in Carnegie Hall. 








Margherita Norri. 
YOUNG singer who has accidentally been 
placed in American ranks is Margherita Norri, an 
artist who for past years has made a decided success in 
Italy as a mezzo soprano of the most promising character. 

Signorina Norri is an American girl, born in the South, 
who studied singing in Boston before going to Europe. 
On her arrival in Europe she studied with Felice Mancio, 
in Vienna, but finished with Alberto Leoni, of Milan. 
Her début was made as Szede/, in Faust, in Sassari, under 
Valentine, and here she ran thirty consecutive nights. 
The young fresh voice and buoyant personality attracted 
the Italians, and Signorina Norri promptly became a 
favorite. She was re-engaged for Boito’s Mefistofele, 
and for Trovatore, in the same opera house, directly. 

Last season Signorina Norri returned to America to 
visit her mother in the South, but with an engagement 
already made to return to the Sassari Opera House, where 
she made such a success. Illness, however, prevented 
the singer’s return to Italy, and she has thus decided to 
remain in America until June. She will remain here 
solely under the management of H. M. Hirschberg, who 
understands her abilities, and will look after her interests 
most fully. 

Signorina Norri is purely a singer of operatic and con- 
cert work. She does not tamper with oratorio after the 
manner of so many of her confréres, but wisely confines 
herself to that which she feels she can do best. Her 
voice is a mezzo soprano, with the dramatic soprano 
quality but the large soprano range. Among her best 
roles are Santuzza and Amneris, the latter of which she 
has sung in Europe with great success. She speaks 
with enthusiasm of the Romeo in Bellini’s Romeo and 
Juliet, one of Scalchi’s great réles, and one in which 
Signorina Norri has appeared in Europe with much dis- 


tinction. 

In boy réles Signorina Norri is especially effective. 
Stebel, in which she made her Italian début, 1s unusually 
well fitted to her. as she has the élan, the grace and dash 
well fitted to characterize this réle perfectly. 

In lyric work Signorina Norri is equally successful as in 
her operatic. Ske has sung in critical Vienna with success, 
and has the advantage of speaking three languages, 
Italian, German and English, fluently. Her season here 
under H. M. Hirschberg should be productive. The 


| singer has youth, being only twenty-four years old; tal- 


ent, temperament, and the energy which is bound to suc- 


| ceed. 


The Seventh’s New Bandmaster.—The music com- 
mittee of the Seventh Regiment has appointed a band- 
master to replace Walter G. Rogers, who resigned to 
accept an engagement with Sousa. The new bandmaster 
of the regiment is Ernest Neyer, leader of the orchestra of 
the Broadway Theatre. 


Nordica’s Affairs.—Nordica, by special arrangement 


| with Ruben & Andrews, sang gratis at the Bagby musi- 


cale last Monday in the Waldorf. Inthe 7imes yesterday 
was this dispatch 

TACOMA, Wash., December 28.— Northwestern cities are much pro- 
voked over Mme. Nordica’s cancellation of contracts to sing in Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake and Omaha. She was billed to 
sing solos in The Messiah here January 4, a chorus of 300 voices hav- 
ing been specially trained for the event. Her action is supposed to 
result from Nordica’s recent change of managers. 

She was engaged through Ruben & Andrews, who have been suc- 
ceeded as yoy, ory by Klaw & Erlanger. The latter firm tele 
graphed to-day that Nordica had not time to come to the Northwest 
in response to an offer of a guarantee for Tacoma, Portland and 
Seattle. The sale of seats in the cities where the contracts are can- 


| celled aggregates about $15,000. 


Professor Cozine, in charge of the local production, is figuring on 
bringing suit to recover for his large outlay 
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AN UNFORTUNATE TENDENCY. 


IDDING an old yearan setae farewell is always 

a noisy event, but there hasn't yet been con- 
trived any device to make sufficient racket to appro- 
priately chase out 1896 in the minds of the general 
run of piano men, from cartmen through the work- 
men, salesmen, dealers and manufacturers. Every- 
one is hoping for 1897. The very act of changing 
the headings of letters, the ripping down of an old 
calendar and the starting of a new diary will be a 
relief to most of the trade. 
stunner, and some folks will come out of the trance, 
and some who do come out will never be the same. 
Of course there are the usual proof-providing excep- 


tions, but even these will breathe easier when the two 
| ture is upward. et 


hands of the clock point upward to a brighter future 
on Thursday night, December 31, 1896. 

The events of the year named separately are of | 
perhaps more than usual interest ; the deaths of such | 
men as Wm. Steinway, Levi K. Fuller and I. N. | 
Camp, representative piano man, organ man and | 
dealer, have effect of course (and the obituary list 
published in another column of this issue is the larg- 
est that has ever appeared in THE MusicaL Covu- 
RIER) ; one big failure in the middle West and nu- 
merous other collapses of merchants in all parts of 
the country ; the retirement of Decker Brothers, the 
reorganization of the Weber interests, all these and 
other happenings have been noted and commented 
upon time and time again, but the most significant 
movement has been one that has permeated the whole 
piano industry, the tendency toward cheapness. 
Whether the action was a result of the depressed 
times, or whether some of the depression in the | 
piano business has been due to the action, matters 
not—the whole tendency, the chief elemental force, 
in the piano business of 1896 has been downward, | 








It has not been a question of how much a manufac- | 
turer could get for such and such an instrument, but 
how cheaply can such and such an instrument be 
made and sold. It matters not if the cheap $75 rat- | 
tletrap has brought this movement about, it is use_ 
less to argue that the tendency does not exist when 
one takes a broad view of the entire trade. 

Cheap materials, cheap prices, cheap help, low in- 
stalment rates, cheap advertising, these have ruled in 
1896, Would that some man could step forth and tellus 


For 1896 has been a/| 


| profitable cause. 


| manufacturers are questioning whether it were better 
| to make a small profit on a large lot of instruments 


when the movement will touch bottom, when the up- | piano stands out as against the cramping and cur- 
tailing of the product of some of those makers who 


ward tendency will arrest itself, for until it does 
did not take the same course, The enormous activity 


matters will not better themselves, nor will they re- 
main at a standstill—they will grow worse and | of Mr. Bent—by which is meant his enormous per- 
worse. No one can appreciate the havoc wrought in | sonal activity—has carried him triumphantly through 
the general standing of the trade by the $75 box un- | a yearof enormous dullness with a steady business, 
less he realizes that for years gone by the purchase | and enhanced prestige, and the satisfaction of know- 
of a piano by the average retail customer was largely | ing that he has given good value-for what he has re- 
a matter of fad or fashion, and that many bought | ceived—upon which platform he can build his plans 
because others did, that to be without a piano was to | for the future, being assured of the respect and con- 
be a little less well off in the eyes of the world than | fidence of the whole piano fraternity. 
your neighbor—this laying aside all those who bought | ——— 
pianos because they wanted musical instruments. R. ALBERT WEBER has returned from his 
It's the story of reed organ over again ; though, M Southern trip and was in New York city.on 
thank heaven, it ’snotso bad. Sosoonas pianos were | Monday 
cheapened, so soon as they were put within the pur- - oo 
chasing power of everyone, they lost their value as N article entitled “‘ The Street Piano,” published 
acquisitions to the home. Aside from the great A elsewhere in this issue, will interest the makers 
harm, the possibly irreparable harm, the $75 box has | o¢ 75 pianos, inasmuch as the information is vouch- 
done to the whole legitimate piano trade by bringing | cafed that street pianos cost from $100 to $250, Per- 
to the market a disreputable box of wires, that dis- haps this is a field for the $75 box 
graced the name it falsely bore, aside from the dis- 
ruption it has created in the ranks of the medium and 
moderate price makers, it has had a much farther 
reaching result in that it has made pianos ‘‘com- 
mon.” To own a piano now carries little more pres- 
tige with it than to own a rocking chair or a cook 
stove ; and asso large a numberof pianos has been : 
for years purchased for the same reason that the pur- | ©*® who wish to use them for local advertising 
| chaser would buy a sealskin sacque or any other SP 
article that appealed to the pride, the cheapening | HE innumerable friends of Mr. Frank King, of 
of the piano will in time defeat the very object that | Wissner’s, will be grieved to know that he is 
the reduction of price seeks to accomplish. quite ill and confined to his house. Mr. King suf- 
And the remarkable part of this whole operation is | fered a stroke of paralysis a few days ago, from which 
that the majority of the boxes are made in the East, | he is rec overing slowly, and it may be some time be- 
while the whole direction of the Western manufac- | fore he is able to attend actively to business again 





N this issue will be found one of those unique ad- 
| vertising cards for which Alfred Dolge & Son 
are famous in connection with their Autoharp de- 
partment. This cut appears in their new catalogue 


and, with dozens of others, can be had gratis by deal- 








HE retail trade of George Steck & Co. for this 
THE SUCCEEDING OF | month they report as excellent. Many pros- 
pects which have been hanging fire have been closed 

SUCCESS. up and the end of the month will show a good 


_— 





| business. 
The styles sold have been among the high priced 
great many piano concerns, but not with Geo. | ones and, of course, the most satisfactory to sell, 


P. Bent, of Chicago. There is no such thing as new both for the manufacturer and the purchaser. George 


energy with Mr. Bent’s interests; it's the same old Steck & Co. will have something important to an- 


energy constantly sustained and never allowed to lag. 
It is the energy born of confidence rather than of oo 

hope. The energy that comes to a man only when | HE entire retail piano trade of New York city 
he knows he is devoting it to.a good, legitimate and should be grateful to Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock for 
The position assumed by Geo. P. | the maintenance of prices at the auction sale of 
Weber pianos last week. Whether he was actuated 
by selfish motives does not enter into the question; 
the facts are that he did not permit the ‘‘ slaughter ” 
of goods which some anticipated would result from a 
public auction of new pianos in Christmas week. 
While the prices obtained did not, of course, come 


HE new year will mean new endeavor with a | 


nounce regarding changes in styles for the year 1897. 


Bent long, long ago, that, come what might in the 
evolution of the trade, he would stick to his own line, 
is adding to the results already accumulated 

In these times of vacillating policy, when so many 


| or a large profit on a small lot—even when this prop- | up to the standard retail prices of Weber pianos, 


osition first presented itself to the trade a couple of | they nevertheless were sufficiently high to dis- 
years ago, Geo. P. Bent solved it to his own satisfac- | courage bargain hunters, and after the first day of 
tion by taking a middle course and concluding to | the sale all fear of auction competition was dissipated 
make a moderate profit on as many pianos as he | by Mr. Wheelock’s attitude. The effect of his action 
could make without lowering his standard. Having | | is also of benefit to Weber agents in all parts of the 
once taken that ground he has never left it, and the | country, not to speak of the amount of money thus 
voluminous literature that he has circulated through | virtually turned into the creditors of the Weber 
this and other papers must be interesting reading for | Piano Company by the new Weber-Wheelock Com- 
some at this time when the success of the ‘‘ Crown” | pany. 
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TTO WISSNER, who has been confined to his 


bed for two weeks with pleurisy, was at busi- | 


ness on Monday. 
; os 

HE month of December is proving an unusually 
Er good one to Mr. Francis Connor, who is manu- 
facturing the piano bearing his name, and whose 
large and well appointed factory occupies the corner 
of 134th street and Trinity avenue. Mr. Connor's 
representatives throughout the country—and he has 
many good ones—never hesitate to express a favor- 
able opinion on the sterling musical and selling quali- 
ties of these goods. The work is well finished and 
the case designs handsome and substantial, and the 


prices satisfactory. 


o“ 

NHE year 1896 closes what has been a satisfactory 
| business for the Braumuller Company. Some 
important arrangements made with large concerns 
have given them steady employment for nearly the 
entire year, and while many houses complain of dull 
times this firm at least has proved that to some the 
piano trade has not been a failure. 

Their new styles are satisfactory to the dealers | 
who are handling the Braumuller goods, and the 
quality is being maintained. There is much of en- 
couragement for them in the coming year. 


aad 


LOSING the year with orders ahead is the record 
with Hazelton Brothers—a record so unnsual 

this year as to be worthy of notice. All summer 
long the Hazelton factory was busy, and during the 
fall and thus far this winter has been working over- 
time both at night and on Sunday. The result is| 
that the output of Hazelton pianos in 1896 will be up | 
to the normal, which, while it is not a large number | 
as piano products are nowadays recorded, is still quite | 
large enough to satisfy Mr. ‘‘Sam” Hazelton, who is | 
among the most hopeful men in the trade for good | 
times in 1897. | 





ox 


R. FRANK H. CHANDLER is one of the old- 
est and most respected piano dealers within | 
the borders of Greater New York, and his name 
has stood in Brooklyn as synonymous with every- 
thing honorable in the commercial handling of 
pianos. He should, therefore, correct an item that | 
appeared in the Brooklyn Zimes of December 22, 
which speaks of the ‘‘ Chandler Piano” as being sold 
by him. There is no ‘‘Chandler” piano factory and, 
so far as we know, the word is not a trade mark duly 
registered ; therefore there is no legitimate ‘‘ Chand- | 
ler” piano, and we cannot bring ourselves to believe | 
that Mr. Chandler has stooped to the nastiness of the | 
stencil business. The notice referred to can be read | 
with a double meaning, and we gladly give Mr. | 
Chandler the benefit of the doubt, but he should set | 
himself squarely before the purchasing public of | 
Brooklyn as in no way connected with this miserable 
traffic. 


=o 


HE style B Story & Clark upright, a cut of which | 
appeared in THE MUSICAL CouRIER of Decem- | 
ber 2, represents one of the handsomest cases offered | 
in regular stock by any of even the progressive | 
Western makers. It should be borne in mind, how- | 
ever, that it is but one of a series of styles issued 
from the Story & Clark works, each one of which is | 
acomplete design in itself. It is worth while men- 
tioning this fact because so very many piano cases 
are of hodge podge origin, with trusses and panels 
and pilasters all awry, with a top that does not har- 
monize with a side, or a bottom board that is a shock 
to the desk. Notso with the Story & Clark. Long 
years ago, before ever they entered the piano busi- 
ness, they had won renown on two continents for the 
architectural beauty of their organ cases, so that it 
was a stock phrase in the then active reed organ 
houses to say of an instrument, ‘‘It’s as handsome 
as a Story & Clark.” 

When they commenced the manufacture of the 
Story & Clark piano they carried into the new ven- 
ture the same artistic spirit, the same high aim at 
something unconventional, something beautiful ; and 
how well they have gained their ambitions can be 
proved by a glance through their catalogue or a view 
of any one of the several styles of uprights bearing 
the name Story & Clark. It is a matter of surprise 
why there is not more artistic work in piano cases ; a 
surprise because an instrument in a good design pays 
for itself not only in the long run but in the imme- 
diate return. To be sure the cost is somewhat more, 





7 
| but the value of being differentiated from the ready- 
| made styles that come by the carload from case fac- 
tories more than offsets that cost. The Story & Clark | 
| Piano Company unquestionably takes the correct | 


| view of the matter, and its whole line of cases is, 
as a whole, probably the handsomest made in 
| America. 
— 

HE building to be occupied by the Everett Pfano 

Company at 141 Fifth avenue is being pushed 

toward completion, and every day shows progress. 

| Messrs. Wright, Moodie and Dowling were all in New 
York city during the week. 

=~ 


O error should be made in mixing up the Sohmer 
factory with the little shop on the East Side 
which was burned out recently. The Sohmer fac- 
tory in Astoria, one of the most imposing structures 
on the river front, has not been burned and it is 
hoped it never will be. 
oe 
R. RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
will sail for South America on or about Jan- 
uary 15, he having been advised by his physician 
that the climate there will conduce to an improve- 
ment in his health, which, owing to his close con- 


| finement to business during the past year, is not 
robust. His headquarters will be Caracas, and his | 


stay there will be an indefinite one. 
Ke 


tractive calendar of 1897. As might be ex- 
pected Mr. Whitney did not neglect McKinley, the 
patron of the A. B. Chase piano. His head appears 
in relief in white from a clear gold background in 
the form of a circle. The A. B. Chase Company 
is making much use of its McKinley testimonial. 
It’s good advertising. 
or 
HE street in front of the New York warerooms of 
the Emerson Piano Company has been torn up 


| for some time during the laying of anew water main, 


but while it has been a nuisance it has not materially 
interfered with the business of this prosperous branch 
house. The Emerson has become so thoroughly 


| popularized in and around New York city that it 


takes more than tearing up the street to interrupt it 
seriously. 
oe 

HIS is the time of year for figures, some of which 

are cheerful; as, forinstance, the numerals 100,000, 
which, when prefixed by and placed at the right hand 
side of the profit and loss account, would represent con- 
siderably more than that account will show in most 
piano ledgers under the date of 1896. But if the 


amount seems large when expressed in dollars, how | 
much more significant it becomes in measuring | 
pianos! Ten pianos are a stock, 100 pianos are a big | 
consumption for even a dealer in a large city, 1,000 | 
| pianos are not made in a year in many factories, 10,- 
| 000 is almost a quarter of what all factories east, 


west, north and south make in a year, but 100,000 
instruments bearing one name, made by one firm, isa 
record never before equaled. 

The subject has often been referred to before, and 
a whole lot of things have been written about it, but 
the fact will bear repetition—at least this once—that 
J. & C. Fischer have made and sold 100,000 Fischer 
pianos. 

And they’re still a-making ‘em. It’s become a 
habit. And they are preparing some particularly 
handsome veneers for the opening of the new Fischer 
wareroom, where Decker Brothers now are. Ina 


month they will be on exhibition, when there will be | _ les | 
4 | in velours for the beginning of the year. The patterns are 


something further to say about them in detail. In 
the mean time try to count 100,000 on your fingers 
and see how big a sum it is. 








Another Fake Tuner. 


OMPLAINT has been made to the police ton- 

cerning a fake piano tuner who has been operating on 

the West Side during the past month. He is of ordinary 

height and build, about twenty-five years old, and wears a 

black soft hat and a fairly good suit of dark clothes. He 

represents himself as an employé of C. Kurtzmann & Co., 
the Niagara street piano manufacturers. 

He called at the home of ex-Policeman Lee, at 869 Pros- 
pect avenue, recently, and was hired for $2 to tune the 
piano. He damaged the instrument to such an extent that 
it took an expert from Kurtzmann's two days to repair it. 
He also ruined a pianoowned by a woman on Mariner 
street.—Buffalo Express. 





| Edward N. Camp, 
| S. H. Nichols, 


| Edgar Smith, 


| R. H. Day, 


HE A. B. Chase Company has issued a most at- | * 
| E. A. Potter, 


fone 





Booming MacDonald. 


HE appended petition has been circulated in 
Chicago, and the number of signatures, embracing 
|as it does the bulk of those interested in music trade 
affairs, attests Mr. MacDonald’s popularity 
We, the undersigned members of the Chicago Music 
| Trade Association, commend to your favorable considera- 
tion for the appointment of consul-general at Vienna, 
Austria, Charles H. MacDonald, of Chicago, believing, as 
we do, that he is well qualified for the duties of that office, 
and that he will, as a representative citizen and business 
man, perform such duties in a manner that will reflect 
credit upon our country. 
~ pe Healy, Otto Pressprich, 
. P. Byrne, William Carpenter Camp 
obert N. Gregory, F. Wight Neumann, 
Charles N. Post, Thomas H. Farrell, 
Platt P. Gibbs, A. Schneider, 
Edmond V. Church, ohn E. Hall, 
W. H. Mosby, V. L. Bush, 
George E. Prouty, William H. Bush, 
F. S. Cable, Charles F. Thompson, 
H. M. Cable, Henry Detmer, 
W. B. Price, C. C. Chickering, 
J. V. Steger, A. G. Cone, 
Chas. F, Crane, W. W. Kimball, 
Geo. E. Ambuhl, 
Adam Schaaf, 
George P. Bent, 
C. A. Bent, 
Harry M. Lay, 
F. A. Nichols, 
Otto Paul, 
H. C. Dickinson, 
W. C. Howland, 
J. M. Hawxhurst, And. J. Sorensen, 
G. B. Brigham, Story & Clark Organ Co., 
A. E. Branch, O. J. Tyler, 
Louis Dederick, 
Geo. B. Armstrong, 
O. L. Fox, 
C. B. Harger, 
Geo. S. Spohr, 
Robert F. McCoy, 
F. W. Chickering, 
Frank D. Abbott, 
Joseph Shoninger. 


Preston Osborn, 
W. H. Bacon, 

D. W. Williams, 
W. C. Foley, 

R. K. Maynard, 
Harry D. French, 


F. Taylor, 


O. Wissner, 
. H. Reardon, 
H. A. Moody, 

. A. Norris, 
|: O. Twichell, 








New Firm in Syracuse. 
Rk, W. A. WHITE has resigned from Blasius & 
Sons, and will on Saturday next go to Syracuse to 
open business there with John Summers, The name of 
the new concern is not yet decided upon. Mr. Summers is 
selling the Blasius and the Albrecht pianos. 





Armstrong v. Steinert, Providence, R. |. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1I., December 29, 1896 

5 i E suit of Warren B, Wesley, executor of the 
estate of Cyrus C. Armstrong, against the M. Steinert 

& Sons Company, assigned for trial in the United States 

Circuit Court here to-day, could not be tried owing to the 

fact that the judge is engaged in Boston in the Bram 

murder trial. 

This suit was begun against the Steinert Company for 
the recovery of money paid by Armstrong to the Steinerts, 
his employers, upon the ground alleged by the executor 
that Armstrong was not a defaulter. 

It will be remembered that upon the reorganization of 
the system of bookkeeping by M. Steinert & Sons Company 
an apparent shortage of $12,000 was discovered, which Arm- 
strong, who was accountant, acknowledged to be his fault. 
Terms of settlement were agreed upon, and the amount, 
$6,000, was paid by Armstrong, who soon afterward com- 
mitted suicide. Now the executor professes to have dis- 
covered evidence that Armstrong was not a defaulter, and 
suit is brought to recover the amount paid. The trial of 
the case will have to be assigned to a future date, to be de- 
cided upon on January 6. 


F, 8. Burns Moves. 
R. FRANK B. BURNS, the stool and scarf 
man, whose place of business is now at 28 Union 
square, willon January 1 remove his factory and stock to 


95 Fifth avenue, where he now has a retail wareroom, cor- 

ner of Seventeenth street. Mr. Burns will have more room 

than at the old place, and the conveniences are greater. 
Regarding new styles of scarfs, five will be introduced 








allnew. As a special feature the fringe will be changed 
as to texture and style, and Mr. Burns promises somethin 
both novel and handsome. The general run of consi 
popular for the _ year in fancy 
hey have proved 


which have been so 
silks and damasks will be continued. 
excellent sellers. 





In Town. 
MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past two weeks and among those who called 
at the office of Tue Musicat Courter were : 

E. N. Kimball, Boston, Mass. 
R. H. Powers, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 
C. H. Eddy, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
H. G. Farnham, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The date of the auction of the sale of the Weber good 
will, name and uncollected bills, notes, &c., has n 
eosere from December 29 to to-morrow, December 31, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, December 26, 1896. | 
TEGER, Cook County, Illinois. 
How does that sound ? 

With all the criticism that can be reasonably or unreason- 
ably brought against the man who is honored by having 
such a mark of respect paid to his name it is a virtual fact, 
all but the decision of the court, and this latter act is only 
a question of time. The people of Columbia Heights have 
spoken through the ballot box and the following is the re- 
port of the occurrence taken from the columns of the 
Chicago Record, the most conservative paper printed in 
this city : 

As the result of the special election held yesterday in Columbia 
Heights, which brought out every vote on the registry with the ex- 
ception of two, that suburb has determined to become an incorpo- 
rated town and change its name to Steger. Although the citizens 
opposed to the change worked hard to prevent it, the proposition 
was carried by more than two-thirds of all the votes cast, and con- 
sequently Judge Carter will be asked at once to legalize the change 
of name and to grant incorporation papers as a sort of Christmas 
box for the victorious Stegerites 

Need anything more be said? Is it necessary to recount 
the appearance in this country or the history of the man 
whose name is thus signally respected and perpetuated by 
his fellow townsmen? No. 

Mr. J. V. Steger is human, very human, with pro- 
nounced virtues and just as decided faults, but his virtues, 
and we might add, his brains, far outweigh all the criti- 
cisms that either friend or enemy can bring against him. 

Three weeks ago a handsome catalogue was issued by 
Messrs. A. Reed & Sons, of this city, and each week 
mention of it has been unavoidably neglected. 

It is a very interesting little brochure, and in auspicious 
times would certainly attract the attention of the trade 
and consumers as well. Little can be said in these col- 
umns in favor of the Reed piano which has not already 
been said. It is a meritorious instrument, and the cata- 
logue is well worthy of being noticed by dealers and 
others who are interested in the development of that indis- 
pensable instrument yclept the piano. 

The death of Mr. Carl Simon, of Simon & Co., of Ot- 
tawa, Ill., is reported. Mr. Simon was one of the oldest 
dealers in the State, and his death was unexpected, hé 
being suddenly stricken down while in pursuit of his 
usual avocation. 

Mr. John W. Northrop has just returned from Boston, 
having previously been on an extended business tour. 

Mr. Leopold Avisus is preparing to produce a second 
grade piano. He is and has been very busy, but says the 
trade demands cheaper goods and he will give them what 
they want. He has not yet decided on a name. 

Mr. Alfred Schindler is in the city visiting his family. 
He will remain over the holiday season. 

Mr. W. A. Dodge, who has been in the West for the 
Smith & Barnes Piano Company, reports having made 
some new agencies. 

Mr. H. J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, has 
also been in town. 

Mr. E. S. Conway returned from his Pacific Coast trip 
on Thursday and will remain at home until after the holi- 
day season. 

Two or three of our Chicago houses are exceptions to 
the general statement that business was not up to even one 
year ago, that is for this holiday season. Practically the 
effect of the Christmas trade has now passed, and not much 
is expected until after the new year. There are some, and 
there may be included nearly the whole, of the music trade 
in this city which is looking forward with hope to the near 
future ; those who are not quite so sanguine are hoping for 
a revival in the spring. If there was any virtue in a con- 
sensus of opinion there could not ,help being a restora- 
tion of prosperous times ; but opinion is one thing, and a 
fulfilment of such hopes another. 

There is no man so foolish as not to desire the prosperity 
of the nation at large, because there is no one that would 
not be benefited by it, not even the banker whose interest 
is in the ability of the party borrowing to pay his loan. Of 
course there will always be failures just as long as credit is 
asked for and granted. 

The piano manufacturer has suffered perhaps more than 
any other manufacturer. It is to be hoped the future is to 
be brighter than the recent past, though if there is anyone 


sert that times will be better there is an excellent chance 
for hira to distinguish himself and earn the gratitude of 
the whole country for at least relieving its suspense. 





L. G. Tanner, New York, N. Y. 
J. N. Welsh, Forest City, Ia. 
E. T. Root, Chicago, Ill. 











DIED IN 1896. 


aoe By Newton, New York, N. Y. 
Edward Lawrence, New York, N. Y. 
James C. Johnson, Winchester, Mass. 
Harold A. Boothe, Jersey City, N. J. 
Albert Schindler, Chicago, II, 

{ W. Gilbert, Indianapolis, Ind. 

V. O. Winters, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Geo, W. Getchell, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 


Franz Cerveny, Kéniggratz, Bohemia, Austria, 


Carl Kollmer, Chicago, II. 

C. C. De Zouche, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. W. Eaton, San Francisco, Cal. 
Jos. P. Jardine, New York, N. Y. 

E. G. os New York, N. Y. 

A. C. Wendell, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. W. Wadsworth, Peekskill, N. Y. 
W. W. Mackey, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Brayton S. Chase, Muskegon, Mich. 
Edwin Trowbridge, Franklin, Mass 
Nahum J. Baldwin, Boston, Mass. 
Herman Heppe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. H. Martin, Rochester, N. Y. 

F, E. Crane, Montpelier, Vt. 

J. H. Baer, York, Pa. 

Geo. W. Hamill, New York, N. Y. 
Henry P. Sondheim, New York, N. Y. 
Jas. W. Currier, New York, N. Y. 

J. Howard Foote, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. Levis, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. W. Johnson, Rotkford, Ill. 

Chas. H. Pierpont, Meriden, Conn. 
Geo. L. Marshall, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Geo. S. Plummer, New Haven, Conn. 
eee Briggs, Boston, Mass. 

‘erdinand Kraft, Chicago, IIl. 

Carl B. Sachtleben, Berlin, Germany. 

Richard Gruener, New Albany, Ind. 
Jos. Gomien, New York, N. Y. . 
— W. Werner, New York, N. Y. 

. N. Camp, Chicago, Il. 

Thomas Richards, Knoxville, Tenn. 
John F. Lorenz, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Mary Spillane, New York, N. Y. 
William H. Wood, Leominster, Mass. 
F. S. Petrie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. E. S. Morse, Brattleboro, Vt. 

F D. Prince, New York, N. Y. 

V. A. Webber, Meriden, Conn. 

Chas. Williams, Greeneville, Tex. 
Edwin Sowsnoski, Levernes, Mexico. 
Col. William McArthur, Washington, D. C. 
Stella A. Sisson, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Mary Davenport, Stamford, Conn. 

ohann Friedrich Luther, New York, N. Y. 

uis A. Grass, New York, N. Y. 

James A. Rice, Chicago, IIL. 

Frank X. Shim, Suffern, N. Y. 
Warren K. Day, Concord, N. H. 

S. R. Bevis, Atlanta, Ga. 

Samuel Bohler, Reading, Pa. 

C. A. Allen, Farmington, Me. 
William R. Wild, Washington, D. C. 

ames L. Ross, Newburgh, N. Y. 

hos. P. I. Magoun, Bath, Me. 

Wm. H. McGarry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1: J. Arnold, New York, N. Y. 

‘ritz Brennecke, New York, N. Y. 
Edward Manigault, Duluth, Minn. 
Frank M. Joy, Ellsworth, Me. 

Geo. H. Guilford, Boston, Mass. 
Charles Roy Bowen, Chicago, Ill. 
Julius Binder, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cyrus J. Brainerd, Dallas, Tex. 
ee F. Self, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ienry Throm, Reading, Pa. 

Chas. R. Williams, Pittston, Pa. 

Chas. O. Milikin, Biddeford, Me. 
Isaac Caryle, New York, N. Y. 
meg Kauth, Buffalo, N. Y, 

Vm, Stevens, Cambridge, Mass. 
Adolphus Charles Fogo, Allegheny, Pa. 
A. H. Walsh, Tampa, Fla. 

A. H. Stimmel, Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. C. Simerell, Chicago, Til. 

A. Felldin, Auburn, N. Y. 

A. C. Neuendorffer, New York, N. Y. 

P. G. Anton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vinet Walker, Pittsfield, Mass. 
B. J. Sperry, Portland, Ore. 
ae oh McCarter, Erie, Pa. 

William Skinner, New Haven, Conn. 
Col. Levi K. Fuller, Brattleboro, Vt. 

as. Humphreys, Ionia, Mich. 
1b. Holcomb, Cleveland, Ohio. 

muel A. Bickford, Skowhegan, Me. 


Frank H. Erd, Saginaw, Mich. 
Mitchell Franz, New York, N. Y. 

F. S. 8. Greenawalt, Reading, Pa. 
Mrs. Geo. F. Johnson, New York, N. Y. 
H. A. Miller, New York, N. Y. 

Theo. Silkman, Scranton, Pa. 

Alfred Matthews, Detroit, Mich. 
Herman Eckhardt, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wm. T. Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 
John A. Olmstead, Quincy, Il, 
Edward Ambuhl, Boston, Mass. 

H. W. Clark, Biddeford, Me. 

Samuel Peloubet, Bloomfield, N. J. 
William Steinway, New York, N. Y. 
Amos C. James, New York, N. Y. 
Henry Herrman, New York, N. Y. 
Adolph Sleozyneske, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adolph G. Kleber, Pittsburg, Pa. 

G. W. Nelson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Geo. N. Curtis, New York, N. Y. 
William A. Corrie, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Converse J. Tillotson, St. Paul, Minn. 
James H. Hickok, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ferdinand E. Wilke, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. J. Harter, Altoona, Pa. 
George G. Saxe, New York, N. Y. 
Henry E. Hillstrom, Chesterton, Ind. 
Geo. W. Briggs, Boston, Mass. 
William Coleman, Rome, Ga. 

C. O. Hillstrom, Chesterton, Ind. 
Geo. S. Putnam, Charlestown, Mass. 
Carl L. Simon, Ottawa, II. 

Sarah Bruno, New York, N. Y. 


Pianos Given Away with Tea. 
OME people, thinking that the piano business is 
bad enough in America, should be informed of what 
is going on in England, as the following from the London 
Times will show : 

A disappointed piano salesman, grumbling at those who 
undersold him, recently expressed his opinion that pianos 
would very soon be ‘‘ given away with a pound of tea.” 
The prophecy has speedily been fulfilled from Birmingham. 
An enterprising tea dealer in that city has, we learn, con- 
ceived the idea to give away 10 £40 pianos of local manu- 
facture to the 10 7“ who next Easter can show the 
greatest number of his tea bags, each 2 ounces counting as 
one point. This seems to be a new development of the 
gift system, and it promises to be pleasant for everybody— 
except, perhaps, the winner's next door neighbors. 








Wheelock and Stuyvesant Auction. 

T the Wheelock and Stuyvesant auction on 
A Monday 49 pianos were sold, bringing $7,922, or an 
average of $161.63, counting squares, uprights and second- 
hands. The Weber-Wheelock Company bid in all of the 
| 49 but eight, while one was knocked down to them, there 
| being no bid upon it. Of those sold a new Wheelock 
brought $256, the highest price reached except one bid in, 
which went for $265. 
| 
| 





Few people were at the sale and the bidding was slug- 
gish, the crowd evidently realizing that the new company 
could afford or would afférd to overbid them. 

There were 33 more pianos sold yesterday afternoon. 
The total result of the auction netted $13,083. 








| Busy Blasius. 
ARRY G, FARNHAM, who was and is now 
representing the Blasius piano on the road, repre- 
sents a new class of salesmen now appearing. He is 
strictly a commercial man, does not go in for artistic quali- 
ties, past records, &c.. of the piano, but treats it on the 
road as a commercial article. His house has pianos to 
sell; dealers want pianos to sell, and’ Farnham is sent out 
to sell them. 

He don't care for the complications of Mr.—— or who he 
is tied to. He goes to the man who wants goods and has 
the money to pay for them, and does not waste his time 
conjecturing about the network of things which some of the 
old-time salesmen spend so many hours over. Farnham 
goes out for pianos as he would for carpets. He gets or- 
ders and selJs the goods. 

This class of salesman, it has been said, would not be 
effective in the piano business. It has also been said that 
the piano business was not subject to general commercial 
rules. Time proves all things, and in the meantime the 
Blasius factory has and is enjoying great activity, and the 
house appreciates Farnham's commercial qualities. 











who can assert and give good reasons for his right to as- 


PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, ° 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATL 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS. , CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 

THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENAT EO WT, CHICAGO. 
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HIS has been a rather exciting week in this 
city. A car strike that kept nearly all the cars off 
the streets during the day before Christmas might be sup- 
posed to have interfered with the piano trade more than 
with many others, but whether the people walked about 
and saw the handsome instruments in the windows, thus 
being tempted to buy, the fact is that retail business for 
the present week was extremely good. 

Inquiry among the dealers as to the favorite styles of 
instruments called for elicited the information that ma- 
hogany and walnut cases are the leaders, a fact that is 
borne out by the display of pianos in the windows on 
Tremont, Boylston and Washington streets. One or two 
dealers show white and other fancy cases, but nearly all 
have the standard ones—mahogany and walnut. The 
majority of the grand pianos, however, seem to be of 
mahogany, if one is to judge by those shown in the ware- 
rooms, 

The show windows of the New England Piano Company 
give the largest display of instruments. The company is 
able to have eight or more pianos in the two windows, 
which take up nearly the entire front of the building. 

se # * 

Chickering & Sons have just received another piece of 
poetry, which the writer expects will be of great value to 
the firm for advertising purposes. It would seem to be 
even more attractive than the one published last week. 
Here it is: 

This world is a vast workshop, 

With various talents and tools; 
Some take up the implement nearest, 
Others seek for the one that rules. 

For machinery can deceive you 
With all its jingle and jing, 

But if a ‘‘ piano’’ you’re wanting, 
You can trust the ‘‘ Chickering.’’ 


There 's naught so enchanting as music; 
It invites one and all to good cheer; 
But should it unnerve you, be not dismayed 
At the harsh, grating sound you hear. 
For pianos can deceive ydu, 
With all their jingle and jing, 
But if ‘‘ sweet music ’’ you're wanting, 
You can trust the ‘‘ Chickering.”’ 
sn 2 
The Merrill Piano Company has been having a lot of 
nice things said recently about its pianos. Dealers from 
all sections have written praising the instruments, both 
the grand and the upright. From among the large num- 
ber of letters received two have been selected as represent- 
ing the opinions of dealers in different sections in regard 


to the Merrill: 
* CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., October 31, 1896. 
The Merrill Piano Company, Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sirs—It affords me pleasure to write you that the 
grand piano came yesterday and is in perfect condition, 
and it is indeed a beautiful instrument, and my wife is 

rfectly charmed with it. Allow me to thank you, and 
if at any time I can be of service to you, please call on 
me. Very truly yours, R. J. Trippe. 

LEWISTON, Me., November 20, 1896. 
Merrill Piano Company, Boston: 

GeNnTLEMEN—Piano arrived to-day, and it is a daisy. 
I must say that I am glad to see that the pianos are kept 
up to the high standard that the late Mr. Merrill estab- 
lished. Respectfully yours, E. M. Heatu. 

se *# * 

The Vose Piano Company has been so busy selling 

pianos all the week that it has had no time to think up 





any news excepting that business is fine and the house 
has had the largest Christmas retail trade it ever had. 
Wholesale trade is booming along in such a way that 
the Vose people are constantly increasing factory facilities. 
“ene 2 
The McPhail Piano Company has had a fine trade all 
the month, and Christmas week did not show any falling 


off in sales. 
se # 


The Briggs Piano Company has recently got out a new 
catalogue on the same lines as the previous one, adding 
however, all the new styles made lately. 

The Briggs swelled end piano, which is only made to 
order, is very handsome, always attracting attention. 

Besides the catalogue the Briggs people have a book 
called What is Said about Briggs ‘Pianos, and in look- 
ing through it one is surprised to see the large amount 
of valuable testimonials from leading people all over the 
country. In their list 33 States are represented. A 
splendid showing! 

*e 2% 

Invitations for the dinner of the Boston Music Trade 
Association have been sent out, and many outside of the 
Boston trade have been invited to attend. It will take 
place Saturday, January 9, 1897, at the Hotel Brunswick. 
The dinner, which is set for 6:30, will be preceded by a 
reception to commence at 6 o’clock. 

sa n2# %# * 

Mr. George J. Dowling, of the Everett Piano Company, 

spent Christmas week in Boston. 





Wareroom Notes. 
(Continued.) 
VERY dealer knows of cases where pianos have 
come back on his hands when the sales were good 
ones and properly closed, too. A call on a customer may 
prevent some dealer playing this trick on you. 

There are numerous other good things which can result 
from a judicious call. One piano sold is but the nucleus 
of a piano colony in that neighborhood if properly worked. 
The first piano sells another, sometimes two and some- 
times more, and each other piano sells others. People 
will talk, and talk is what is wanted in the piano trade. 

*2* * 

Few men and salesmen realize the importance of the 
tuning department, and fewer yet know the amount of 
money it brings into a house. Four tuners working on 
the outside will net a house in good times $120 a week, or 
$6,240 a year. Some of this money will pay salesmen’s 
salaries. This is not the only source of revenue from the 
tuning department, either. Many tuners pick up “ pros- 
pects,’’ and some houses make a practice of allowing a 
tuner commission on al] sales effected through “ pros- 
pects ’’ thus supplied. 

The tuning department is frequently earning money to 
pay the salesman’s salary in times when the salesman, 
would have to be laid off owing to lack of funds. Re- 
member, the tuning department of a good business is turn- 
ing in :ash every day. 
**# # 

Advertising is an art understood by few. The greatest 
mistake made is trying to crowd the New Testament in 
a 50 line space. This subject is too broad to be treated 
here, but a few remarks may not be amiss regarding ad- 
vertising contracts. 

The due bill form of advertising in country papers has 
been worked by nearly all houses in the trade, and all 
that have tried it have had trouble thrust upon them. 
The cause of the vexatious visitations of newspaper pub- 
lishers with due bills is that the due bill is a ‘‘ snap 
game,"’ and unworthy of a place in as honorable a trade 
as that of music. The contract is made and the stipula- 
tions of the due bill are such that the advertising is prac- 
tically gotten for nothing. The trouble comes when the 
due bill is sold by the publisher and the purchaser comes 
to town, finding that he can buy cheaper elsewhere with- 
out a due bill. ‘Then there is trouble, and of a bad char- 
acter. No matter which way you settle it, both the pub- 
lisher and the holder of the due bill believe you are try- 
ing to swindle them, and if you have out several hundred 
due bills you have just twice that number, at least, of 
persons who believe that you are a rogue, and it is not 
dleasant to have people so believe, nor is it profitable. 














RILL PIANO 


IT IS THE PIANO. EXAMINE IT. 
118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


1884-1897. 
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The due bill system of country advertising was invented 
by Beatty, and has given him trouble, as well as a score 
of other innocent parties, who thought it a sure way of 
disposing of quantities of goods. There are thousands of 
these documents in the hands of the people of the United 
States, and the trade would be better off were there not 
one in existence. 

Never go ahead with your advertising until you have 
had a personal talk with the business manager of your 
local paper. He is the man you should know, not the 
editor. Questions of rates depend on the number of lines 
to be used, and space cannot be saved for you in preferred 
positions if this is not settled early in the season. Again, 
you may plan to use a large number of lines, and the 
business manager is your best friend in gaining editorial 


recognition. 
** * 


Pay your advertising bills first, and pay them promptly, 
when due, and with cash. It is surprising what favors 
can be done, and are done, for advertisers who are prompt 
payers. 





Demuth Gets There Finally. 





CHARGED WITH FORGING NOTES FOR $10,000. 





BALTIMORE, December 2. 

EORGE O. DEMUTH, piano dealer, of this 

city, was arrested last night, charged with forgery. 

The warrant of arrest charges him with forging the name 

of Herman T. Gernhardt to notes amounting to $10,000, 

but it is said that the total amount involved will reach 

more than $20,000. In addition to the Gernhardt forgeries, 

Henry Spamar and his son, George O. H. Spamar, say 

that they have been fleeced out of $11,700 up to last ac- 

counts, and promissory notes with a forged signature as an 
indorsement are appearing almost daily. 

Demuth has been engaged in the piano business in 
Baltimore for at least 30 years. He has never en- 
joyed any reputation for credit, and yet he has al- 
ways succeeded in securing pianos on time. He is a 
bad piano man. He has been told over and over 
again by his best friends that his methods could not 
prevail, and now he seems to have reached the goal, 
if not the gaol. 








To Sell Boston’s Famous Organ. 


Boston, Mass., December 21. 


HE great Boston Music Hall organ, once the 
most famous instrument of its kind in the country, 
and larger than almost any organ now in use in the world, 
is to be sold. For the past dozen years the pipes and 
mechanical couplings have been stored in a shed, and now 
they are to be offered for sale, in the hope that the great 
instrument, in some new location, may once more take its 
place among the foremost examples of the organ builder’s 
art. 

When the big Music Hall of Boston was finished in 1852 
a musical festival was held to celebrate the event, and the 
proceeds, $920, became the nucleus of a fund to buy an 
organ for the building. This sum was gradually increased 
until in 1853 the contract was awarded to a German firm. 
The instrument finally arrived, after a three months’ pas- 
sage, in a sailing vessel from Rotterdam, in March, 1863, 
and was first heard “in public on October 31 of that year. 
The total cost of the organ was $60,000, and its weight was 
about 70 tons. It was 47 feet wide, 18 feet deep, and 70 
feet high. In addition to a full assortment of mechanical 
couplers the organ possessed 89 speaking stops, with 5,474 
pipes, distributed over four manuals, just about the size of 
the great organ now at St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York. 

The organ was removed from Music Hall in 1884, after 
several seasons of concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra there, because it interfered with the acoustic prop- 
erties of the auditorium, besides taking up too much room. 
It is now awaiting a purchaser. 








ANTED—A position as traveling salesman for an Eastern piano 
factory or representative in Chicago; have had 20 years’ ex- 
perience, and have a large acquaintance with dealers in Western 
States. Can give best of references, and can guarantee trade. Ad 
dress THE MUSICAL COURIER, 206 Wabash avenue, Chicago, [1] 





Braumuller Pianos. 
ONE PACTORY, ONE GRADE. 


The highest development of 
modern piano making. Every 
feature of the instrument first 
class. The most expensive 
Action and material. Send for 
latest Catalogue. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 
402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York. _._——m 
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OUR CARTOON. 





ACH subscriber or purchaser of THE MUSICAL | 
CourRIER of this issue is entitled to one of the 


colored cartoons ‘‘ Triumph of Reszké-Nero.” 


THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. 


> 


No. 6. 











T is surprising to see in a batch of miscellaneous 
advertisements from all over the country the 
number that contain names of pianos misspelled, as 


for instance, in the following from the Easton, Pa., | 


Free Press: 





JOSIAH MOSER, 


DEALER IN 
Pianos, 
[Piano cut. ] Organs AND 
Musical Instruments. 


. 


ORGANS. as 
Northampton Street. 


NNN Nl Nl Nl ll el all ell lal 


Agent for Shonenger and Muehlfeld & 
Co. and other Pianos. Why pay $300 and 
#4 0 when you can buy one just as good at 
MOSER’S MUSIC STORE for $150, $175 
to $200? Terms, $10 cash and $5 per 
month. A written guarantee for five years. 
Agent for Neuman Bros. and Ann Arbor 
Organ Co. Organs—$40, $65, $75, $85. 








—PLP LLL 





The newspaper compositors are doubtless not to be 
blamed, nor the proof-readers of ‘‘ads.” but surely 
Mr. Moser must know that the Shoninger name is 
not spelled with a middle ‘‘en” and that the organs 
he gets from Chicago are made by Newman Broth- 
ers, there being no such firm as Neuman Brothers in 
the business. Another point about this ad. should 
be looked ,after. It would give a casual reader the 
impression that he sells a Shoninger piano or a 
Muehlfeld piano for $150 or $175, at $10 cash and $5 
per month, when in reality he does not, for he can 
not do any such thing. If piano manufacturers 
would have their representatives send to them once 
in a while the advertisements they run in their local 
papers a good deal of this cheap price business could 
be stopped. And, too, the manufacturers would gain 
a better knowledge of the practice of using a high 
grade or medium grade name asa bait to lure cus- 
tomers to the purchase of a $75 stencil box. 

Here is a set of ads. from the New Haven, Conn., 
News sufficiently novel to attract attention and con- 
taining some truths that would bear greater discus- 
sion—a matter probably ably attended to by the sales- 
men of the Temple: 

DON’T BUY A STORAGE PIANO. 
Small dealers with small stores have their 
pianos scattered on storage all over the city. 
When you buy one maybe some one else has been 
using 1t for a year or so. Have the first use of 
one by buying it of C. M. Loomis’ Sons, 833 Chapel 
street. 
BE SUSPICIOUS OF CARLOADS 
Of pianos made in haste and in such large num- 
bers. Buy a piano made by hand, not like sau- 
sages in a string. C. M. Loomis’ Sons have pianos 
made upon honor and sold upon merit, 833 Chapel 
street. 


DON’T BUY A PIANO THAT 
Nobody else in the New England States sells. The 
music dealer knows a good thing when he sees it. 
There are other agents in New England for the 
pianos sold at Loomis’ Temple of Music, 833 Chapel 
street. 


LIVE HAPPY THIS WINTER, 
And when it is snowing and blowing outside play 
and sing with the piano we will rent youall winter 
for $12. C. M. Loomis’ Sons, 833 Chapel street. 


| : , 
| the frequent notices in the local press to the effect 
| that so and so many organs have been shipped from 
the Weaver factory to New Zealand.or to Guatemala. 
| It’s a pretty safe guess that there are as many, if not 
| more, Weaver organs sold in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania than of any other make, and this is the way 
they advertise for their home trade : 
Weaver Organs in Demand. 
There, never was such a demand for Weaver 
organs as there is this year. Perhaps there are 
some people right here in York who have never 
learned how much superior a Weaver organ is to 
the average reed organ. 
To find those who know or are willing to find 
out we beg to state that we will not shght our 
home friends. Weare preparing a very fine little 
assortment for the retail trade of York and York 
County, and you are welcome to select from it 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 


The Street Piano. 


| . . . 
HE street piano is the natural successor to the 








old barrel organ and the little German band. It is 
| mechanically a combination of the music box and the ordi- 
nary piano. 

Its owes its legitimate rise to its capacity for embellish- 
ling the popular song of tte day and then carrying it 
| within hearing distance of the homes of all sorts and 
| conditions of men, women and children. Unlike the 
| street organ, its repertory is always up to date. This is 
| another reason for its popularity. Filling its several 
| offices so neatly, it could not long escape the eye of at 
least one species of the great American advertiser, and 
now, since it is used by him as a legitimate medium, it 
has become a great force, making fortunes for several 
classes of persons besides the man who operates it. 

It is a fact somewhat out of joint with modern business 
methods that the manufacturers of street pianos have no 
share in the profits realized from the songs which they 
popularize, except such money as naturally flows in when 
new cylinders are inserted in old instruments. Yet such 
a popular song composer as Graham asserts that it is 
worth $500 to him to have one of his new songs sent out 
on the pianos, and he actually moved his residence to the 
vicinity of a Brooklyn manufacturer so that he could keep 
in touch with the pianos sent out and those coming in for 
the insertion of new tunes. 

As soon as he composes a song he makes every effort 
to get iton the street pianos. He is not the only com- 


poser, however, who watches closely the actions of piano 
grinders. 
played by their instruments. As new selections are per- 
formed the over-curious public invariably makes inquiry 


not speak English, but with his list of names and num- 
| bers he can give the desired information. He is thus able 
| to know which are the most called for songs. 

Another remarkable phase of the street piano question 
is that large numbers of the instruments are being sold to 
dancing masters in small towns, and in several cases to 
country theatres. There will be but little need of village 
bands if this keeps on, and the occupation of blind coun- 
try fiddlers will be gone. 

For dancing purposes the instruments are more to be 
desired than the uncertain offices of the average country 


The grinders always get lists of the tunes | 


| otherwise essential note. Sometimes as high as twenty- 
four notes are struck simultaneously in these instruments. 
Imported instruments have a chromatic scale, and can 
| be adjusted to play any selection in any key. . Therefore 
| it will seem like paradox to assert that they do not play 
so loudly as the native instruments, which have a much 
smaller number of strings. This is because the chromatic 
scale, taking in as it does all sharps and flats, occupies 
much space and has several éctaves sacrificed to its chro- 
matic quality in order to fit an easily transportable case. 

The native piano, on the other hand, containing only 
such strings as are used, is capable of being played in 
several! octaves, or rather to have the corresponding notes 
in severa! octaves struck simultaneously. The scale is 
chromatic only in the high treble on which the roulades 
are played. Further down there is apt to be a frequent 
jump of several notes in the scale, but this method enables 
parts of half a dozen octaves to be arranged within the 
box. 

Instead of one string being struck, as in the foreign 
instruments, the corresponding string in every octave is 
sounded, producing a volume many times louder than a 
single note would be. The number of notes in street 
pianos ranges from thirty-nine to sixty. Another reason 
why the street piano plays so loudly is that every treble 
key is composed of five strings, every middle clef kev of 
four, and every bass key of three. All of the bass strings 
are of coiled wire. Native instruments are preferred by 
the grinders, because the music is more generally up to 
date. 

The music of the street piano is produced something like 

that of the old-time music boxes. A cylinder covered with 
little projecting steel pin points revolves inside the outer 
case. Certain of the pin points in passing around come 
into contact with and release small spring trip-hammers, 
which beat against the strings. The size, length and fre- 
quency of the pin points determine the variety, time and 
expression of the notes to be played. 
The placing of these pin points is the work of the music 
adapters. Some adapters are exceedingly expert in mark- 
ing a cylinder. The variation of a thirty-second of an 
inch, or even less, would cause a note to be struck too 
late or too early, changing the whole effect of the time. 
The adapter first takes a tune and embellishes it with 
variations on an ordinary piano. He adjusts and changes 
the tune to suit the capacity of the street piano, cutting 
it down so that a single turn of the cylinder will complete 
the tune. This he can do almost to a note before he 
begins to mark the cylinder. 





He plays and writes the plain tune and imagines the 
runs. Afterward he writes the upper runs, and imagines 
the plain tune. He cannot play both together on an ordi- 


pe : ; | mary piano. He would need to have six hands to do so. 
as to its name and composer. The Italian grinder may | 





pianist, especially where the keeping of perfect time isa | 
necessity. They are also being used on the stages of 
theatres in larger cities. 

Street pianos were imported, except in a few instances, | 
until several years ago. The increased tariff rate on | 
musical instruments, however, has placed the monopoly 


patented, yet outsiders do not attempt to enter what is an | 
extremely lucrative business. This is because the mak- 
ing of street pianos is not an exact science. 

It cannot be readily learned; it must be absorbed in- 
tuitively. There are only a few men in the United States 
who can adapt the popular music of the day to these in- 
struments. They are autocrats in their way, and com- 
mand from $6 to $10 in wages aday. They would com- 
mand more if they realized their importance. ‘I‘heir work 
is very interesting. Ordinary musicians do not seem to 
comprehend it. 

Not only must the popular song be adapted and embel- 
lished so that the result is equivalent to the playing of six 
hands on an ordinary piano, but very often this must be 
done on a very limited number of strings. There are no 
useless, or, rather, unused, strings in the street piano. 
Only those strings actually used in the ten tunes ordi- 
narily played are putin. The instruments are then only 
capable of being played in three or four keys, generally 
C, G, D and A. 

When it comes to rzadapting new sets of tunes to an old 
piano, it requiires skillful work on the part of the adapter, 
who must alter the tune to suit the limits of the instru- 











This ad. will show that all the Weaver organs made | 


in York are not exported, as one might suppose from | taneously will be made to cover up the absence of an 


| ment, and yet do so without the fact becoming apparent. 


Thus a brilliant run or the striking of several notes simul- 





He completes the whole composition, beautifying it and 
making it acceptable to all grades of the critical American 


public without once putting in a pin point. 


He merely marks on the cylinder the spot where each 
pin is to be inserted. A machine attended by a girl does 
the actual inserting of the pins. Very little reinserting 
or straightening, if any, is needed if the cylinder has been 
marked by an expert adapter. Several of these men have 
taken first-class diplomas in well-known musical colleges 
abroad. 

Street pianos range in price from $100 to $250. The 
average price is from $125 to $175, according to size, 
number of selections and exterior finish. The insertion 


| of a new cylinder or complete new set of tunes costs the 
| organ grinder from $20 to $50. One new tune costs from 


¥ 
$2.50 to $6. 
Altogether a street piano is a complex investment for an 
old-time organ grinder, but as several have been enabled 


of the American masufacture 1% the hands of two or three | to go back to Italy and live like princes among the peas- 
. ‘ . 3 | 
Italian firms in New York. No partof the instrument is | antry, there can be no doubt concerning the rate of inter- 


est returned.— New York Sun. 


Muehlfeld & Haynes Auction. 


ESTERDAY, at an hour too late to report, there 
was sold at public auction the entire plant of the 
Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company, comprising pianos, 
finished and unfinished, material, tools, office fixtures, &c., 
contained in the factory No. 511 East 137th street. The 
sale was under the direction of John H. Spellman, receiver 
of the corporation. 


J. K. Tlennegan, William's Ferry, Va., has discontinued 
business. 








POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston. Mass. 
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he death of George G. Saxe, which was recorded in the 
last issue of this paper, occurred too late for the publication 
then of the following particulars concerning his birth, life 
and death : 
While on his way to the 8:32 train Tuesday morning, De- 
cember 22, the Rev. Dr. George G. Saxe was stricken with 
apoplexy. He was taken to his home, where he expired 
shortly afterward. 
On the morning of his death he appeared to be in the 
best of health and talked cheerfully with his family. On 
leaving his house he bade his wife and daughter an affec- 
tionate good-bye and started for the railroad station. 
About midway between his house and the station he sud- 
denly staggered and fell to the ground unconscious and 
gave no sign of consciousness thereafter. 
Dr. Saxe was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., on August 11, 
1822. He united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
his youth and became at once an earnest Christian worker. 
In 1848 he entered the ministry and became pastor of the 
Methodist Church in Fairhaven, Vermont. Subsequently 
he served several important stations in that State and in 
the State of New York. 
In 1856 Dr. Saxe’s health became impaired and he was 
compelled to retire from the active ministry and seek rest. 
A little later, when his health had somewhat improved, he 
accepted a professorship in the Troy Conference Academy 
at Poultney, Vt., and continued in this position for several 
years. 
In 1862 he came to New York city and engaged in the 
sale of the Estey organs and pians. He soon became 
widely and favorably known as a business man and 
achieved large success. Subsequently he formed a part- 
nership with J. H. Robertson and conducted business un- 
der the firm name of Saxe & Robertson. This partnership 
was dissolved in 1892 and Dr. Saxe became a member of 
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the firm of Estey & Saxe and continued his old business at 
No. 5 East Fourteenth street. He was an active member 
of this firm at the time of his death. 

For the past thirteen years Dr. Saxe and his family have 
resided in Madison. Soon after coming here he became a 
prominent and very useful member of the Christ Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and occasionally occupied its pulpit, 
to the edification and delight of the congregation. 

The deceased leaves a widow, Huldah K. M. Saxe ; two 
sons, George G. Saxe, M. D., of South Dakota, and Her- 
bert K. Saxe, of Madison, and a daughter, Marion F. Saxe. 
He also leaves a brother, Heman A. Saxe, of San Francisco, 
and two sisters, Mrs. Dr. Homer Eaton, of Madison, and 
Mrs. Emerson W. Keyes, of Brooklyn. 


William T. Searles. 


William T. Searles, son-in-law of William G. Gray, of 
Boardman & Gray, died in this city on December 17. He 
was 47 years of age. 


Joseph Brennan. 
Joseph Brennan, of New Haven, Conn., died in that city 
Thursday last, aged 55 years. He was for 30 years or- 
ganist of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, and sold pianos, 





Uncie Sam—Well, neow, that there Autoharp music’s got into my legs; I can't keep still. It's 
my boys have invented, it 's got the ‘‘ git there ” in it, strong. 

Miss Co.ump1a—‘‘ Your boys”? What do you mean by that? 

Uncie SamM—Why, don’t you know that the Autoharp is an American invention ? 
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His son succeeds him as organist and will probably carry 
on his father’s piano business. 





Frank Karn. 


Frank Karn, son of W. D. Karn, the organ and piano 
manufacturer of Woodstock, Ont., died last week, aged 
17 years. Young Karn was being educated to as- 
sist his father in business affairs, and the blow comes with 
great force, as he showed remarkable aptitude in learning. 








Dielman & Lincks have brought suit against C. L. Gor- 
ham & Co., Worcester, Mass., for $5,000, the amount of a 
draft belonging to the old lot of paper which Mr. Williams 
issued and which Mr. Gorham repudiates. 


Jas. L. Havens & Co., manufacturers of piano stools, 
scarfs, &c., in Cincinnati, Ohio, have assigned, with liabil- 
ities placed at $50,000. No reason for the act is given, and 
it is stated that the assets will more than discharge the 





being the agent for the Francis Conner piano for 10 years. 


liabilities. 





Wilcox & White in New York. 
MERIDEN, Conn., December 23, 1806. 
O accommodate the increasing demand for the 
T Symphony business in New York city the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company has leased, and will occupy after 
January 15, the spacious rooms at No. 146 Fifth avenue, 
near Nineteenth street, which are now being still further 
enlarged, whereby the company will have facilities to 
better enable it to care for its many friends. The services 
of Mr. William J. Keeley, formerly and for many years 
with Sherman, Clay & Co., of San Francisco, have been 
engaged as the manager of the New York business. Mr. 
Keeley is a competent business man as well as a musician 
of considerable note, being the solo tenor at St. James’ 
Church in New York city. Dealers are cordially invited 
to call and become acquainted with Mr. Keeley and the 
Symphony and Angelus. Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Tue Witcox & Wuirre Company. 








The factory of the Sebastian Sommer Piano Company 
was destroyed by fire last week. The loss was partially 
covered by insurance. 

















PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 








The Most Modern and Salable 








Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 










MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. PP. BEN 





Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD c Hy t i 
= AND SANGAMON STREET, 60. 
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Weber Auction. 


HE Weber auction closed last week was not 
disastrous to the retail trade of New York city. It 
was predicted that pianos bearing the name of Weber 
would be slaughtered and that the whole holiday trade 
would be ruined in consequence. Certain it is that many 
people deferred buying their pianos, expecting to get them 
cheap at the much and widely advertised Weber sale. 
These people did not buy Weber pianos, for they found 
that the prices were a great deal higher than they had any 
intention of paying. 

The prices Weber pianos brought were away below what 
Weber pianos bring at retail and there was no legitimate 
reason why people should have hesitated at bidding them 
in. Angry at the attitude of the reorganization committee 
the would-be purchasers stopped bidding and let bargains 
slip. 

Perhaps the terms of the sale stopped their bidding, as 





PROSPERITY 


Comes first to the dealer 








who handles 


WEAVER ORGANS. ————_ | 


Fall in line. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA., U. S. A. 





many people were there who could easily have paid $250, 


or even $3.0, cash, but when the prices of new pianos went 
up to $350 and $390 the crowd turned tail and ran. Could 
instalment terms have been accepted many pianos would 
have been bid in even at $390. 

There was considerable friction on the second day of the 
sale. Brokers were there, and at the first bid trouble 
broke out. Mr. Wheelock explained that the reorganiza- 
tion committee, as represented by Austin B, Fletcher, was 
determined that the stock should net a fair sum to the 
creditors of the company, and he was frank in stating that 
an upset price had been placed on each instrument, below 
which the new company would not allow it to be sold. It 
was suggested that Mr. Wheelock give this upset price as 
his bid at once. He agreed to do so and then not bid fur- 
ther. This was done and the trouble subsided. 

The prices at which the new company purchased goods 
were fair ones, and, by the way, the Weber- Wheelock Com- 
pany received its incorporation papers the Saturday be- 
fore and is incorporated with $600,000 capital. The incor- 
porators are William E. Wheelock, Charles B. Lawson and 


| Socrates Hubbard, the latter of Garden City, L. Il. This 


company will sell Weber pianos on instalments, com- 
mencing January 2, and will give the usual guaran- 
tees. 

The total amount received at the auction was $37,464.50, 
or an average of about $248 per piano, counting grands, up- 
rights and squares, both new and second hand. 

These figures do not represent in any way the amount 
of money that would have been received for these goods 
were there no one to buy them in, but they show the value 
the new house places upon them. 


Manufacturers Piano Company 
Meeting. 

HE meeting of the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
pany, of Chicago, was held on Thursday, December 
17, and resulted in the election of the following officers 
William E. Wheelock, president ; Charles B. Lawson, vice 

presidant ; Louis B. Dederich, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. A.M. Wright resigned as president and his resignation 
He acted, however, until the new president 
The last act of the directors was to accept 


was accepted. 
was elected. 
the resignations of A. M. Wright and William Foster as 
trustees. Mr. Louis Dederich, as receiver, has been dis 
charged by the courts and the business of the new com 
pany goes on according to the agreement between the 
creditors and the old concern. 








‘ The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop. 
‘** Certainty. 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 


the action must be uniform ; some- 


As the springs are 


thing that cannot be acquired by 


hand work.” 

‘‘What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘*The Roth & Engethardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 

















PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —=- ORGANS. 





Yoo 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


Our 


can be obta 


Our Factory 


js one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East (4th St, «i03. 





tablished agents only. 


, New York Gity. 





‘‘Adler”’ .. .. 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 

* Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone WY, 


Extensive Repertory. 






“Adler. on account of 
these a vantages, is the in- 
strument of the present and 
, the future for the American 
market. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY, 


TRADEMARK. 





GR 
Ay) 


Correspondence 


with the Trade 


solicited 
BOSTON: 


@op 116 Boylston Street. 
Tos! 





MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., MANUFACTURERS, 








Illustrated Catalogue upon application 





CHICAGO; 
215 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
92 Fifth Avenue. 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 





Instruments 


ined at retail of our es- 





DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass 32 








Whatever your voice, ALL music writ 
exactly suited to it, 


ret” The Norris €9 FYE 


RANS- 
OSING-~ 


~~ 


Played as Written, by use of the 





ten, for whatever range, is 


THE 


A FIRST-CLASS 











SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 









PHANO. SS 


Ww FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


e 








** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOGEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 











y), 


1945 Park Avenue, New York, 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





+e 

INSTRUMENT 

* IN EVERY 
% « RESPECT. .. 

* 

PIANO, °* == 
’ 4 «-« CATALOQUE AND 

Philadelphia, Pa. TERRITORY. 

Have you seen our —s 


NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ee | f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Detroit. Mich. i 





COVERED STRINGS 


Aliso reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of tome 
and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 


Oresden, Germany. 





OEBZIOCAGO, 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 WEST MADISON ST ., 
XXX. 


Dunbar Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNBAR & CO. 


Factory : 
Near 146th St. and Third Ave., 


482 College Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
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PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE, 


S 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co,, 


Warerooms ; 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 





amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 





i “i ———) — -& 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
i — - x a ti 





—~efAPPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..*, 0° 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenee, 
NEW YORK. 








LIH8 


SCE 















THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STECER & CO. 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jaekson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
Ail mail should be sent to the office. 
Senp FOR CATALOGUF. 


STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART 


107 W. Canton St., 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FPIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp ror Our New CaTALocug, 


— SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


+++ MADE BY ... 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





& 








235 Wabash Avenue, 























PEASE PIANO CO. 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
waVvv’ YORE. 





LEHR 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


# PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.80C. FISCHER, | © 


Grand and Upright Pianos. ! 
OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT.CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue ‘ 
HE. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


FRANCIS CONNOR, os iss 

























INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 East 42p STREET. 
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PIANO ORGAN 


| ae 209 b ) Bowe Ry, New YoRK- 
CHER Gai EMMER &C® 





J ¢ CUES UPON?}:2 
aTALOSUES UPON > 





ASE BROS PUN fl, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 





TY LL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 


+ The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-296 11th Ave. and 560 West 29th St., 


NEW YOoRF-. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIAN Oss. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New Yerk. 116-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “wew'vors” 


NEW YORK. 
Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


INCORPORATED (8695 























PACTORY @ OFFICE 


1@17 @ PEACH STS 


Ere, Pa, 
KRANICH & BAGH | “Si FOSTER PIANOS. 





Received H chest. PIA pte U nited States | Cue 

tennial Exhibition, 1476, a admitted t: obet MANUFACTURED BY 
Celebrated Instruments of ‘the & o firnisn ranted for 

aig alg “| FOSTER & CO 
tion. Prices reasona i ‘erms so od ae 


Warerooms, 237 E. "ta - eR 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


BAUER PIANOS.) raz anpersow Piano. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Pactory: 1026 te 10365 Dunning Street, 


ROC ESATsaHR WN. FT. 





—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetu Steet.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
at ae ote 3 AT 


WILLIAM TOK & BRO,, ==>" 3: apgcenne 29 Wagar. HW YORE, 


Stai Pana Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO.,“"=" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YORE. 


COR, MOTT ST., 

















A THE e 
PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 
There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, .one 


or action there is none better 





THE NEW PATENTED 





Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be founc 1 only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with DAVENPORT & TREAC 

out interferin a particle with the instrament itecif, | 

THE POWER TO I THE HARP, 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, PIANO PLATES amD 

MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A PIANO WARDW, E 
AR ’ 


PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 

Avenue D and l1ith Street, 

NEW YORK 


tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Oer, Washington Boul d & Sang St., 











CHICAGO, ILL. Minneapelis, Minn. 





CHICAGO, U. &. A. 
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Sensational Novelty! 


‘““CHORDEPHON.” 


’ A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
4 able metal note disks. Can be 

clock work which also can be use 
ren’s toys, &c. Theonly mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. 
smooth music, unlike the various “‘ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard se 
Vibrations of the strings are regula’ 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano, 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 





















gaged with a crank or with a 
as adriving power for child- 







Produces correct and 






rately and successively. 
ated by a most ingenious 










LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 









HIGHEST AWAR 





Washbu rn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Digloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGSC. 























Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 
pas ‘0, 1 for Violins, Violas 
joloncellos. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Viouw Makers & Repairers 


tmporters and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 





CTRAUCH BROS,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Aveanee, ) 


57 Little West 12th Street, 


452 & 454 Wesat 13th Street, 


;New York. 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


See 162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


Established 1867. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON) w 


Manofacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
420 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


sue § CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. | ., 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - - NEw YorK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New Vor« FacTorRy: 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. 
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oMILLER ORCAN CO., 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA, 








The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able lon 
note, is the 


- KALOFHON, “ein of 


ERNST — Smeg shad 
— Gera-Reuss, Germany. 
Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments The 
“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel | tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong m 
Tilustrated wue on 











R. W. Tanner & Son Me: 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 








Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 








Between 22d and 24d Sts. NEW YORK, 


BSTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 

oe 


LARGEST HOUSE for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 








December 80, 1896. 


> 
l, 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION ~ 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- =] 
TEENTH CENTURY. oS 

The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 4 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. = 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS ~~) 

es >] 

THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 63 
a 

Worcester, Mase. 7) 

-___ > 

NEW YORK WAREROOMS: = 

= 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square Pig 
a 

CHICAGO WAREROOMS: & 

Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave g 

~~ 





Tak BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED.) 


NEW 


OLD VIOLINS 


Splendidly Imitated, 


J. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD woop, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


E 
4 
4 


CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
Leoficld uit, 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


249-251 South Jefferson St., 
som— CHICAGO, ILL. 















Supplement to TH 


best English Gut. 
to be had fromall 


Taneaticn aco | CLARINETS and FLUTES, “svere 
WORDBRLICH & CO. furnished at cheap prices ree. 
ufact of Musical 
Saat ee ne eee . 





EUBABRUNN-Markneukirehen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 
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